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NEV EVER put off till tomorrow what you 


can do today” is a very splendid 
maxim and should be observed at this 
time in particular. We never can tell just 
what may come upon us as individuals or 
members of the community, and if we can 
really live each day as though it were our 
last opportunity to put our homes in order 
we might do much good to our associates 
and to the world. 

First, we could make our peace with our 
fellowmen and women, explain all mic- 
understandings and complications in busi- 
ness and social affairs and share our pos- 
sessions with those who really need them. 
We should not be worried about tomorrow 
or the future for they never come. We are 
making tomorrow and the future as we 
work and play. Remember always that 
today is the tomorrow about which we 
worried yesterday. 

The call for service still sounds and 
during these last few months we have 
heard our young women answering in 
clear, vibrant voice, WE ARE COMING. 
How it thrills us to know that their energy, 
intelligence and tenderness may be used 
in this crucial struggle to preserve the 
freedom which men and women of other 
days gave to this country. 

One mother who had just said goodbye 
to her young daughter remarked to me, 
“It hardly seems possible that my quiet, 
retiring little girl has the courage and de- 
termination to go through with the rigorous 
training necessary for membership in the 
Waves organization.” And there are many 
mothers who are equally surprised at the 
stamina and hidden power of their young, 
people. 

We are reminded of the part which 
women of olden days took in settling this 
great country, endurit.g as great hardships 
as our young women of 1942 will experi- 
ence, but we can be sure that the spirit 
of the past and present is the same. God 
bless and protect these splendid young 
women in their efforts to preserve our 
homes, our country and the American way 
of life. 

There are many times when we can en- 
courage the WAAC and WAVES and Red 
Cross service nurses and aides walle in 


training in hospitals and in camps. They 
need these same recreational facilities and 
home comforts which we have made pos- 
sible for our men all through the States. 
Let our Juniors, who are always ready to 
respond to every constructive suggestion, 
take these young women under their cheer- 
ful care, and make their surroundings a 
little less lonely. 

The hostess committees for our soldiers, 
sailors and air men have been more than 
usually active in thece last few months. 
Some of our members have found oppor- 
tunities for giving encouragement and 
friendly attentions to the men who very 
often spend the hours before and just after 
their induction into the service, in very 
restricted quarters. 

This impressive and serious ceremony 
should have the accompaniment of the 
happy smiling faces of our Juniors, who 
are always ready to answer the call of 
such a patriotic privilege. 

It is very certain that gifts of stamped 
post cards, pencils and writing paper, 


cigarettes, chewing gum, and Testaments 


Here 
without 


will ease partings from loved ones. 
is the place for our Buddy Bags, 
a doubt. 

We must not forget the families of these 
men. Those who remain behind sad and 
anxious are often in great need of assist- 
ance, spiritual as well as physical. Our 
hearts and hands will have plenty of 
occupation this winter in caring for the 
babies and young mothers who will wel- 
come the daily attentions of women who 
cannot go into the thick of war work. 

We may need nursery shelters in our 
own quiet suburbs, where the little ones, 
our future citizens, can be trained. 

Think of the comfort it will give to the 
men of our armed forces whose hearts must 
be heavy with anxiety about the lonely ones 
left behind if they can be assured that care 
will be given to their dear ones. 

Home life must not be broken up unless 
it cannot possibly be prevented and the 
children must be taught that the love of 
home and parents is the foundation of the 
greatness of this country. 

Let us give these children love of home 
pleasures. Family gatherings around the 
fireplace where they can hear tales of the 
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brave men and women of the past matched 
with stories of present day heroism and 
patriotism. Encourage them in the work 
they are doing for crippled children and 
shutins and in the saving of their pennies 
for war stamps and bonds. 


ocT. 


1 Connecticut Fall meeting at Dwight Place Congregational Church, 


Connecticut. 
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Whatever the outcome of this unnatural 
and unbelievable war may be, the older 
members of the households, by faith and 
prayer for help, may bring this new genera- 
tion into the paths of righteousness and the 
knowledge and love of God. 


Activities of the General 


New Haven, 


Broadcast in Boston, Massachusetts, with Juniors. — f 
Massachusetts Fall meeting at New Ocean House, Swampscott, 


Arizona, 


Trip to Colorado, 


New Mexico, 


Utah. 


New Mexico State Conference at Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque. 


Saini ania a State Conference at Yorktown Hotel, York. 


Berks County meeting, Reading, Pennsylvania. 


50th Anniversary Celebration Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, Memorial Con- 


tinental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


Celebration, Yorktown, Virginia. 


Fall meeting- 


State meeting Colonial Dames of 17th Century. 


York City, New York. 


-Virginia—Mrs. Reynolds, State Regent. 


Show picture McAlpin Hotel, New 


Luncheon General Federation of Womens Clubs, White Plains, New York. 


Luncheon Colonial Wars, Washington, 


Officers Club. 


D.C. 


Evening—District of Columbia State 


Dedication of Sarah Corbin Robert School Building. Tamassee D. A. R. School, 


Tamassee, South Carolina. 


Washington Board meeting, including meetings therewith. 


Dedication at Washington Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 


Mexico Bell, 
Stars on the National Birthday bell. 


New 


Louisiana State Flag and West Virginia, Illinois and Maryland 
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What Being a Good Citizenship P ilerim 
— 


HILE I learned many things and had 

many new experiences, | think that 
perhaps I have gained more through the 
new outlook on life that this great experi- 
ence gave me. It means a lot to any girl 
to travel and see historical points, visit 
world renown museums and actually see 
the things she has read about, but it means 
so much more when she does all of this as 
a representative of her state and as the 
guest of a patriotic national organization. 
It gives her a feeling of responsibility and 
that is what so many people claim that 
American youth lacks. When a girl really 
realizes what an honor has been bestowed 
on her, her first feeling of awe and appre- 
ciation ripens into a feeling of humbleness 
and responsibility. We, the hand-picked 
few, were chosen for a job and that job is 
to make ourselves and others better citizens 
and to keep our nation the best in the 
world. 

Today is the time when our country 
needs leaders and workers with the flame 
of patriotism burning brightly in their 
breasts. Of course, the entire nation is 
eager and anxious to wave flags, but some 
of that patriotism is the result of war 
hysteria. Those days in Chicago filled us 
with patriotism; the deep, quiet, ever- 
flowing kind, not the flag waving variety. 
That memorable night when we were pre- 
sented to the Congress of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, everyone in that 
vast audience was fairly tingling with love 
for their country. That grand array of 
flags from each state and the Stars and 
Stripes brought tears to the eyes and a 
lump in the throat, but still the feeling was 
not of cheering and screaming, but of every- 
one secretly resolving to work a little harder 
for her country. 

The association of the girls and the 
friends we made are things we shall al- 
ways cherish. Each of the girls, the pick 
of her state, was the highest type of the 
typical American girl. The honor could 
not be bought or a friend couldn’t help her 
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Prize Winning Essay 
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get it. She won it on merit alone; therefore 
she was, as we girls say, “tops.” Being 
with fifty-one girls of this type is truly 
an experience in itself. If we had done 
nothing but meet in a town of 200 peo- 
ple, just our being together would be won- 
derful. But we had so many other things 
along with that marvelous companion- 
ship. We could discuss our ideas and 
ideals, our future life. We could get the 
Southern, Northern, Western, and Eastern 
viewpoint on any question. We could see 
if we were ahead or behind the other states 
in our work and ideas. Truly, each of our 
rooms was a cross-section of the country. 
It would be impossible for us to forget 
the girls we met and the things we did 
while we were Good Citizenship Pilgrims. 

Those impressions made on my mind will 
be everlasting. How could a girl ever 
forget a marvelous trip like the one that 
the 1942 D. A. R. Good Citizens had? 
How could she forget the things that made 
her want to live a better and more useful 
life? Those high ideals that were half- 
formed were forged permanently and the 
desire always to do and have the best that 
a good life can bring was deepened. In 
our future life we can always strive to 
keep up the standards of the Pilgrims. 
We have made a fine beginning for a full 
and happy future and it is a challenge to 
us to hold ourselves up to the requirements 
of being a Good.Citizen. Not only can we © 
be Good Citizens, but we can influence 
others and in a measure give them a few 
of the benefits we derived from such an 
opportunity as being a D. A. R. Pilgrim. 

The fact that we could enjoy such a 
trip impressed upon our minds the neces- 
sity for maintaining our democratic nation. 
In this tumultuous world what girls ex- 
cept the American girls could have such an 
opportunity? Do the German girls know 
the privileges of meeting and discussing 
anything they wish? 
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course not, and I think that if the women of 
this nation think enough of and _ place 
enough faith in the youth of America, it is 
our duty to see that they are not disap- 
pointed. I had never looked at the situa- 
tion in that way before my trip. 

One other lasting impression that was 
made on me was the fact that each meeting 
was opened with prayer. While we Amer- 
icans pride ourselves on our ability to 
get along by ourselves, we know that the 
guiding hand of God is essential to every 
part of our life. That night in the Medinah 
Temple it meant a lot to everyone to see 
3,000 people turn their hearts to God and 


Food for Our Soldier Boys a 


Here is six days menus as served to soldiers of the 6th Corps Area, week 


of September 6th. 
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to ask for his guidance throughout this life 
and forevermore. 

The trip meant all this and more to me. 
All my feelings and the benefits I derived 
cannot be expressed by mere words. It 
goes deeper than that. I know that in some 
way my character has been strengthened 
and that I shall always remember what it 
means and how to be a Good Citizen. Last- 
ing impressions can be made on a girl 
when she is young and something as fine 
as the impressions that we got will last a 
life time and will play an important part 
in our future lives. May there always be 
Good Citizenship Pilgrims! 
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SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Oranges Roast Duck with Sage Cold Sliced Bologna 
Corn Meal Dressing and Giblet Liver Sausage 
Mush Sauce Sliced Cheese 
Fresh Milk Candied Sweet Potatoes Boiled Kidney Beans 
Pork Sausage Green Peas Bread—Butter 
Fried Bread and Butter Celery 
Potatoes Vegetable Salad Dill Pickles 
a Toast—Butter Chocolate Pie Sliced Peaches 
Coffee Coffee Tea 


MONDAY 


BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 

Stewed Prunes Puree of Bean Soup Roast Beef 

Assorted Cereals Boiled Corned Beef Mashed Potatoes 
Fresh Milk Boiled Potatoes Buttered Spinach 


Tomato Omelet 

Fried Hominy 

Toast—Butter 
Coffee 


Boiled Cabbage 
Boiled Turnips 
Bread—Butter 
Sliced Onions 
Bread Custard 
Lemonade 


Bread—Butter 
Sliced Raw Carrots 
Apple Cobbler 
Cocoa 


THURSDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Tomato Juice Vegetable Soup Lamb Pot Pie 
Rolled Oats Beef Loaf with Baked Squash 
Fresh Milk Tomato Sauce Buttered Corn 
Diced Potatoes Baked Brown Bread—Butter 
Toast—Butter Potatoes Raisin and Carrot 
Coffee Buttered Spinach Salad 
Bread—Butter Mayonnaise 
Onion and Beet Apple Sauce 
Cocoa 


Salad 
Devil's Food Cake 
Tea 


FRIDAY 


BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Apples Roast Lamb— Clam Chowder 
Assorted Cereals Mint Jelly Salmon Loaf with 
Fresh Milk Mashed Potatoes Cream Sauce 
Bacon Omelet Cauliflower Green Peas 
Cottage Fried Bread—Butter Bread—Butter 
Potatoes Lettuce Salad Jam 
Toast—Butter French Dressing Sliced Tomatoes 
Coffee Ice Cream Cup Cake 


Coffee Tea 


WEDNESDAY 


BREAKFAST DINNER SUPPER 
Grapefruit Rice and Chicken Steamed 
Assorted Cereals Soup Frankfurters 
Fresh Milk Chicken a la King Saver Kraut 
‘ Bacon and Mashed Potatoes Boiled Potatoes 
Scrambled Eggs Bread—Butter Bread—Butter 
Toast—Butter Lettuce and Tomato Sliced Onions 
Coffee Salad Apricot Cobbler 
French Dressing Tea 
Apple Pie 


Lemonade 


SATURDAY 
BREAKFAST DINNER 
Grapefruit Juice Split Pea Soup 
Corn Meal Mush Breaded Pork Chops 
Fresh Milk with Brown Gravy 
Pork Sausages Potatoes au Gratin 


SUPPER 
Fried Beef Liver 
Fried Onions 
Cheesed Potatoes 
Buttered Carrots 


French Toast Green Beans Combinatien 
Bread—Butter Bread—Butter Salad 

Coffee Sliced Tomatoes Rice Custard 
Butterscotch Pie Coffee 


Lemonade 
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Message from 


President-General S.A.R. 


Most CorpiAL GREETINGS: 


This is an exciting and thrilling moment 
for us. Where shall we begin, there is so 
much to say. Your gracious President- 
General, and your efficient Chairman of 
the NationaL HistoricaL MAGAZINE have 
been most kind and generous. There are 
many ways the D. A. R. and S. A. R. may 
be mutually helpful. Already we are in- 
debted to our good friends in the D. A. R., 
an indebtedness we can scarcely repay. 

Confidentially (and this is no military 
secret), most of us would not be enjoying 
the privilege of membership in the S. A. R. 
except for our wives, mothers, and sisters 
in the D. A. R., who looked up the data 
and prepared our applications. All we 
had to do was to sign our names when the 
“order” came to “sign here.” But we have 
never regretted it. In fact, most of us sin- 
cerely appreciate the stimulus you gave 
and in these times are especially pleased 
that you did so, because now our Societies 
are both needed as they have never been 
needed before. 


First, a word about our major war pro- 


gram. Here is one place where we may 
cooperate. The National Society S. A. R. 
is in the process of setting up in our ranks 
a civilian agency to cooperate with the 
F. B. I. to meet the problem of treason, 
espionage, sabotage and to destroy the 
effect of disloyal propaganda, and perform 
other confidential service to preserve our 
internal security. Within thirty days of 
the announcement of the plan, 33 states 
had set up corps of Minute Men, more than 
1100 strong, to collaborate with the F. B. I. 
and as this is written, new corps are com- 
ing in daily. You have probably guessed 
why our services in this behalf are welcome 
to the F. B. I.; why not, when our members 
are tested through a history of 160 years 
of loyalty. Our Societies have long been 
considered as the guardians of constitu- 
tional government and the trustees of our 


freed om. 


of loyal, patriotic men and women cover- 


ing the entire country, all engaged in the 
common purpose of preserving our consti- 
tutional government and our Anglo-Saxon 
way of life. There are hundreds of cities 
having Chapters of the D. A. R. where we 
have no members at all. In fact we have 
one state where we have no Chapter or 
State Society (Nevada). There are 206 
cities in the country with populations from 
800,000 down to 20,000 where we have no 
Chapter. If we had only half as many 
Chapters as the D. A. R. how much better 
contribution we could make to our common 
cause. 

Frankly, we need your help. We need 
at least 3,000 new members this year. We 
prefer to select them from brothers; sons, 
and husbands of the D. A. R. What better 
place could we look for patriotic citizens 
to aid us in our work? And now, I am 
going to ask a favor. If you are sufh- 
ciently interested to read this far in our 
message, perhaps you would be good 
enough to spend a three-cent stamp and 
three minutes of your time to send me the 
name and address of members of your 
immediate family or friends who might be 
interested, desirable, and eligible to invite 
to become members of the S. A. R. You 
have already written so many gracious let- 
ters offering to help and these are sincerely 
appreciated. They have made us bold 
enough to tell you of our problem and 
courageous enough to ask your help. 

Perhaps this is asking too much. How- 
ever, our Societies should join where we 
can and should .help each other in the 
preservation of the ideals for which we are 
all fighting. With that thought we all 
agree. 

In a later issue of your Magazine we 
will suggest a way by which we may be 
helpful to the D. A. R. Perhaps some of 
you may tell us how we can be of help. 
Write me your ideas whenever a patriotic 
spirit moves you. 


But now we have a confession to make. Br Sincerely yours, 


(It is really our “skeleton” in the closet.) 
We are short of Minute Men to do this 
important war work. This is tragic when 


we are needed so badly. We need a blanket - ae 


STERLING F. Murtz, 
President-General, 
National Society S. A. R., 


Lincoln, N ebracha 
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COOCH’S BRIDGE TODAY 


ashington’s Fortnight in Delaware 


By MARGUERITE BoDEN 


N August 23, 1777, General Washing- 

ton arrived at the Robinson House 
on Naaman’s creek, famed inn on the 
King’s highway and stopping place of 
many notables, including General ‘Mad’ 
Anthony Wayne. This marked the begin- 
ning of Washington’s longest stay in Dela- 
ware, these two weeks prior to the Battle 
of the Brandywine. 

“Anxiously he waited news of the move- 
ments of General William Howe and his 
army who were then coming up the Chesa- 
peake with the intention of landing at the 
head of the Elk. When certain of their 
plan, Washington ordered his army of 11,- 
000 to march to Wilmington passing in 
double file through Tory Philadelphia; 
this had its effect, since it gave an impres- 
sion of greater strength. 

“The General himself reached Wilming- 
ton ahead of his army, taking up head- 
quarters in the house of Captain Joseph 
Bennett at 303 West Street. On this day 
Howe landed at the head of Elk on the 
opposite side of the Peninsula at Old Fields 
Point. On August 26, Washington, with 


General Lafayette and General Greene rec- 
onnoitered from Wilmington to Iron Hill, 
where they essayed to watch Howe's des- 
embarkation through a telescope. A heavy 
storm coming up suddenly, they spent the 
night at a nearby farm. The American 
troops were then encamped through Wil- 
mington down to Newport. During this 
time there was also much reconnoitering 
done by the Generals Armstrong, Rodney 
and Weedom. 

“By September 2, Howe had sent Gen- 
eral Knyphausen to the Buck or Carsons 
Tavern, while the latter sent Brigadier 
General Grey with Major Andre, the char- 
mer, cartographer and spy to the Davies 
House on the road to Kirkwood. Here 
Andre made some of his beautiful maps. 

“On September 3, General Maxwell with 
800 light infantry, composed of 100 picked 
men from each brigade, fought and lost 
the only engagement of the war on Dela- 
ware soil, the skirmish of Cooch’s Bridge. 
At this time a cannon ball passed through 
the Welch Tract Baptist church. The 


British and Hessians were encamped from 


. 
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there to Glasgow, Lord Cornwallis making 
the Cooch House his headquarters, al- 
though its owner, Thomas Cooch, was a 
patriot and Colonel in the Revolutionary 
Army. Here tradition tells us the Stars 
and Stripes were first unfurled in battle, 
but the point is disputed among historians 
and still unsettled. Maxwell lost 40 men, 
the British burned the Cooch Mill and 
later used the Pencader church as an hos- 
pital for their wounded, number unknown. 

By September 6, we find the American 
officers meeting near Stanton, at the Boyce 
House on White Clay Creek, across from 
Bread and Cheese Island. September 7 
and 8, Washington’s army occupied his for- 
tifications, now marked near the rear en- 
trance of Delaware Park, with picquets 
posted as far South as Cooch’s Bridge. The 
fortifications extended as far west as Mar- 
shallton. 

Howe now started up from Elkton to- 
wards Newark with his army of 17,000. 
The funds of the Newark Academy were 
hastily sent by the trustees, to Wilmington 
for safe keeping when it was apparent that 
the British would pass through the town. 
This they did with little commotion, going 
to Hockessin, Yorklyn and Kennett Square, 
over what they termed “strong country.” 
In thus marching by his left flank, it was 
now apparent that Howe’s plan was to turn 
further north and push Washington into 
the Delaware river, or at least bottle up 
his army in a very small area. 

“Great concern now arose over the flour 
mills at Wilmington. These belonged to 
the Canbys, Prices, Leas, Shipleys and Tat- 
nalls (families inter-married) and were 
grinding flour for Washington’s armies un- 
der direction of Joseph Tatnall, (Quaker 
patriot and close friend of Washington) 
and his son-in-law, Thomas Lea. Protec- 
tion of the mills was vital to the American 
cause. This called for the raising of money 
and men, even Quakers enlisting to protect 
Wilmington from the enemy. The memo- 
rable speech of Joseph Tatnall to his 
friend—‘George, I cannot fight for thee, 
but I will tell thee what I will do. I will 
feed thee, —was not a vain promise. 

“Washington reconnoitered the Brandy- 
wine, noting the fords, in anticipation of 
Howe’s intention to turn his right flank and 
drive him into the river. Howe at Kennett 
Square, with the aid of Galloway, the Tory, 
made the most of more detailed informa- 
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tion, and Washington was unable to guess 
at which point the attack would come. On 
August 31, he had issued a military order 
for the dismantling of the mills above men- 
tioned, fearing that if he lost Wilmington, 
these would fall into the enemy’s hands. 
This order is still preserved. Secretly and 
by night his soldiers were sent with horses 
and wagons to remove the runners, or 
upper stones, from each mill and convey 
them far away. By the thoughtful order of 
the great commander they were carefully 
marked with the name of each mill and 
were ultimately recovered. 

“Tradition says Washington and Lafay- 
ette then met, on September 11, under the 
Council Oak at Brandywine Springs near 
Marshallton. This was just prior to the 
Battle of the Brandywine and seems geo- 
graphically out of place, since Washington 
had then as his headquarters Joseph Tat- 
nall’s house on the north side of Wilming- 
ton. Also, on the morning of the battle, 
he is recorded as breakfasting at the house 
of James Brindley, on the Wilmington side 
of the Brandywine, striding continually up 
and down the room in deep thought, his 
coffee cup in hand. 

“The Battle of the Brandywine proved 
as disastrous as the Commander-in-Chief 
had evidently anticipated. General Wash- 
ington hoped that the attack would be made 
at Chadd’s Ford; Howe and Cornwallis 
surprised the Americans by marching 
northward beyond that point and by this 
12-mile detour, crossed the upper fords, 
turning suddenly to rush down upon Sulli- 
van’s division near Brinton’s Ford. This — 
division formed Washington’s right flank, 
which broke under this swift and unex- 
pected impact. Only by the aid of General 
Greene was Washington able to keep his 
army intact in spite of the British victory. 
General Howe remained in camp on the 
Brandywine, sending in his wounded and 
some troops to Wilmington. These were 
well treated, the people no longer being | 
afraid of bombardment from the river. 
The old Presbyterian church on Market 
street and several private houses were used — 
by these British as hospitals. 

“The Newark Academy funds now fell 
into the hands of the British along with 
other valuables, including the New Castle | 
county records and President John Mc- 
Kinly. The papers were found aboard a 
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sloop in the river which had been consid- 
ered a safe place of hiding. This was on 
September 13. Congress arranged for the 
exchange of President McKinly in 1778. 
The minutes of the Delaware Assembly 
however, remained with the British. Some 
were probably with them at the Battle of 
Monmouth, N. J., and others were later 


recovered as far south as Charleston, S. C. 
Sixty years records, 


found. 


however, were never 
t= 


BY WINIFRED M. LETTS 
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“Thus passed “‘Washington’s Fortnight 
in Delaware’, marked by his great energy 
and courage in the face of defeat at Howe’s 
brilliant strategy and superior numbers.” 


*It is not the writer’s purpose to describe 
Washington’s many visits to Delaware, nor his 
innumerable passages through the State. This 
account purposely deals with his longest, contin- 
uous stay in Delaware and briefly touches upon 
the Battle of the Brandywine which was the cul- 
mination, in Pennsylvania, of the preceding ac- 
tion of those two weeks. 


I saw the spires of Oxford _ 
As I was passing by, 

The gray spires of Oxford 
Against the pearl-gray sky; 

My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford. a 
The golden years and gay, 
The hoary Colleges look down 
On careless boys at play. 
But when the bugles sounded—War! 


They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 
The cricket field, the quad, _ 

The shaven lawns of Oxford, . 
To seek a bloody sod. 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 

Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 


=; 
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HEY also snl, those early First 

Ladies. They would look with smiling 
approval at the busy American women of 
today doing their best for home and coun- 
try and ready to make sacrifices that this 
country and the ideals of freedom and 
justice for which they also suffered and 
sacrificed might be preserved. 

Martha Washington had no Red Cross 
and surgical dressings classes to attend, 
but she did sew and knit not only for the 
great commanding general of the army and 
her own men folk but for others as well. 

When the cannon of the Continental 
Militia at Lexington sounded the beginning 
of the Revolutionary War and the end of 
any hopes of the peaceful pursuit of the 
Washington family life at Mount Vernon, 
Mrs. Washington girded on her armor as 
the wartime helpmate of Washington. 

She did her part at Mount Vernon trying 
to make up to family and other depend- 
ents for the absence of the master. 

Feeling Washington’s need she made 
the hazardous and fatiguing journey to 
join the Commander in Chief at his winter 
quarters in Cambridge. 

We can all imagine the lift of spirits 
that came to the General and those around 
at this reunion after more than a year’s 
separation. She remained with General 
Washington until the opening of the spring 
campaign in 1775. 

During the entire Revolution she left 
what was even in wartime the peace and 
quiet of Mount Vernon to endure the hard- 
ships surrounding an army camp in those 
trying days of the struggle for Liberty. 
She was at hand to comfort Washington 
and to be his strong right hand and to look 
after his bodily comfort as far as she could. 
The presence of the motherly Virginia lady 
undoubtedly was welcome to the soldiers 
of the Continental Army stationed at Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, some of them young 
boys far from their own mothers. 


* 


Martha Was on the Front Line 


She experienced the real rigors of the 
front line of battle with the heroism which 
has been an example to American women 
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By Pattie Evuicorr 


The First First Also Served 


» 
who have come after her to this day wore 
so many American women are giving sim- 
ilar valiant and self-sacrificing service. 

The stories of winter at Morristown, New 
Jersey, which Martha Washington shared 
with her husband and his staff and the 
troops are those of real hardships and suf- 
ferings of camp life. No doubt as she 
huddled about the inadequate fires and ate 
the meager fare she thought of the comfort 
of Mount Vernon’s roaring fireplaces and 
the food available there. But she re- 
mained by her husband’s side. At Morris- 
town the wife of the Commanding General 
occupied a small wooden house, without 
any conveniences or comforts. But she | 
had a welcoming smile and as much cheer 
as possible for those who came to her door 
until the claim might be made that she had 
the first USO canteen in this country. 

When we tread that hallowed ground at 
Valley Forge and in our mind’s eye see 
in martialed array those who suffered and 
stood their ground so that this great land 
of ours might be free, marching with the 
hosts of the brave is a gentle lady in co- 
lonial dress. The fact that Mrs. Washing- 
ton was there during all that winter of 
horrors, trying to comfort and encourage 
Washington in the midst of his trials wrote 
a most glorious page in the history of 
American womanhood, 

In the succeeding years Martha Wash- 
ington made many trips to attend to affairs 
for Washington at Mount Vernon and then 
returned to headquarters through the years 
when hopes ran high and low when victory 
and defeat walked hand in hand. 

Though she had yearned for victory the 
joyous notes of the capture of Yorktown 
found her sorrowing. Washington left 
Yorktown on November 5th just in time 
to reach the death bed of his step son 
John Parke Custis, only son of Martha 
Washington. It was after that event that 
Washington took as his wards the two 
younger children of John Parke Custis, 
George Washington Parke Custis and 
Nellie Custis the darlings of his old age. 
When Martha Washington returned with 
her husband to Mount Vernon she turned 


l 
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to her duties there at once and soon the 
looms in the spinning’ house were whirling 
harder than ever under her supervision. 
His faithful wife who knew so well what 
deprivation could mean through her ex- 
periences in the war knew that the goods 
the people of America would have must 
be the fruit of their own skill and labor. 
Washington who was known all his life 
for his liking for nice clothes wore at his 
inauguration as President a suit of cloth 
spun and made at Mount Vernon. Any 
one who visits Mount Vernon is impressed 
with the standards of living the Washing- 
tons enjoyed and many of the first “Made 
in America” articles have been examples 
of beauty and utility for us ever since. 

In these early days of the republic Mrs. 
Washington when she became the First 
Lady did her part well in setting standards 
of form and etiquette which would com- 
mand that necessary respect for so new a 
nation in the eyes of the world. She 
wanted to stay at Mount Vernon but when 
her duty called she assumed her duties 
as the wife of the President of the new 
Republic in New York and later in Phila- 
delphia. She was as glad as Washington 
to return to Mount Vernon to live in peace 
and quiet. 

Of course the home of the Father of 
His Country and his gracious lady was al- 
ways thronged with visitors. Visitors 
were welcome by the Virginia hostess who 
had been used to them all her life. There 
was always an air of comfort and elegance 
about Mount Vernon which pervades it 
to this day, the mark not only of George 
Washington a great soldier and gentleman 
but of a great lady as well whether she 
was presiding at the First Republican 
President’s house in New York or at her 
real home on the Potomac. 

The second First Lady, Abigail Adams, 
wife of John Adams, was so close to the 
war at its opening that she might well 
have been said to have attended the Boston 
Tea Party. For Abigail was one of those 
staunch patriots, women as well as men, 
whose hearts might beat with dread at the 
thought of war but who were firm in the 
contention that the tea, a symbol of unjust 
taxation, must not land. 

When the Boston Tea Party was over, 
Abigail Adams found herself in company 
with many Boston wives proud of a hus- 
band fired with patriotism and love of 


small children. 
America today and of the stricken coun- 
tries of our allies, this early American 
woman girded herself to make life as near 
usual as possible for her family in the 
face of the ominous situation. She knew 
that trouble would come of the strife be- 
tween the colonists and the British in the 
waters around Boston. Food was treas- 
ured and this wife and mother tried in 
the same way the mothers of today do to 
make one-dish meals and other shortcuts 
on a formerly plentiful board tempting 
and wholesome. 

And when the time came for her hus- 
band to leave her, Abigail faced the part- 
ing with fortitude and with deep sympathy 
for the cause for which he left. She heard 
news of Bunker Hill, of the British flotilla 
in the harbor and she saw more red coats 
in Boston than she ever had seen before. 

In Braintree is her house at the foot 
of Penn’s Hill. Abigail Adams stood with 
her arms about her children but with a 
brave smile on her lips and heard the 
opening salvos of bombardment. Followed 
by her son she ran up the hill to watch 
the fire of the Battle of Bunker Hill. She 
saw the city of Charlestown where her 
father had been born and many of her 
friends lived turned into a flaming city. 
Volley after volley shook the hillside on 
which she stood. Is it any wonder that 
when Mrs. Adams came to the house built 
for the president’s family in the midst of 
a forest in Washington she was able to 
stand with fortitude many of the discom- 
forts that pervaded the mansion in that 
day. She had learned the lesson of forti- 
tude amidst the sound and smoke of Bunker 
Hill. For as she looked on war and death 
at Bunker Hill, steel was welded into her 
soul, that steel with which American 
women have been endowed in every epoch 
of our history to the present hour. 

And so this pioneer wife and mother 
kept the home fires burning in those stress- 
ful days until victory was won and she 
could welcome her husband home. The 
joy of victory, without doubt, surpassed 
all the other joys she was to know as wife 
of John Adams, statesman, diplomat and 
President. 

While the third President of the United 
States, Thomas Jefferson, was a widower 
when he came to the White House, the 
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gentle and beautiful widow, Mrs. 
Skelton, he married on New Year’s Day, 
1772, must be counted among the women 
who kept the home fires burning and were 
the rock on which their harassed husbands 
leaned in the Revolutionary period. For 
Martha Jefferson did not die until May, 
1782, on the birth of her sixth child. Jef- 
ferson’s sorrow remained with him for the 
rest of his life, for she was without doubt 
the great love of his life. For four months 
he devoted his entire time to nursing her 
and comforting her and telling her of the 
great comfort and support she gave him in 
the turmoil of the war. 

Dolly Madison, wife of John Madison, 
the fourth First Lady, was but a child in 
the days when the battles of the Revolution 
raged. But little Dorothy Payne, of a 
Virginia family, had much of the fire of 
patriotism of her native Virginia fanned 
in the post war days of her girlhood with 
her parents in Philadelphia. Dorothy’s 
parents joined the Society of Friends in 
Philadelphia and the little girl who was 
to become one of the most popular of 
White House ladies was raised in the 
strict rules of the sect. 


Patriotism and the love of country en- 


gendered by the Revolution ran riot in 
Philadelphia. In spite of her Quaker garb 
the young girl was a valiant defender of 
the new country for which her fellow coun- 
trymen had fought and bled. At nineteen 
the pretty girl married John Todd, a young 
lawyer of Philadelphia, also a member of 
the Society of Friends. Her married life 
was short but happy. As a widow she 
lived with her mother with her small son. 

The Virginia statesman and patriot, 
James Madison, came a wooing. She niar- 
ried Mr. Madison at the picturesque “Hare- 
wood” in Jefferson County, Virginia, which 
still stands and was then the home of her 
sister Lucy, wife of George Steptoe Wash- 
ington. 

During the eight years Madison was Sec- 
retary of State for Jefferson, Mrs. Madison 
often acted as White House hostess in the 
absence of the daughters of the family. 
When her husband became President in 
1810 she wrote a glowing chapter of social 
life in Washington. But she, too, was to 
have her ordeal of war for the guns of the 
War of 1812 sounded across the bright 
scene of the early days of the Republic. 
In 1814 the mistress: of the White House 


Martha 
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fled from the entrance of the British into 
the capital to friends in Virginia. But she 
did her duty first, for she worked and gar- 
nered all that she could that was precious 
to the nation to take to safety with her. 
Papers of the early days of the Republic 
and history of the United States and the 
portrait of Washington painted by Gilbert 
Stuart which now hangs in the White 
House. No one really cares whether she 
cut it from the frame with a knife or carried 
it in its frame intact. She saved it so 
that we of this generation may gaze on it 
and know that we owe this privilege to the 
bravery of Dolly Madison. Mrs, Madison 
had remained in Washington while the 
battle of Bladensburg, Maryland, was in 
progress and only left when on the in- 
sistence of a message from her husband 
from Bladensburg and because she had 
valuable property to hurry out of the way 
of the enemy. 

The fifth First Lady, Mrs. James Monroe, 
was the daughter of a former Captain in 
the British Army, Lawrence Kortright, 
who after the peace of 1783 remained in 
New York with his family. Miss Elizabeth 
Kortright became the wife of Senator 
James Monroe in New York in 1786 while 
Mr. Monroe attended a session of Con- 
gress. The young bride met the men and 
women of the early American government 
and shared her husband’s enthusiastic 
forecasts for the new nation. She was 
popular in New York and when the capital 
moved to Philadelphia the tall, handsome 
wife of the Virginia Senator was even more 
popular. She won much acclaim for her 
personality and grace when her husband 
was sent to France as U. S. Minister, in 
1794. 

The plight of Lafayette who had been 
taken prisoner by the Austrians and thrown 
like a criminal in a dungeon at Wesel on 
the Rhine was of grave concern to Monroe 
and to his wife. Mrs. Monroe went to see 
the Marchioness de Lafayette who was 
in prison at La Force, with two of her 
little children. As the carriage of the 
American Minister adorned with the em- 
blems of rank halted in front of the prison, 
Mrs. Monroe stepped out and faced the 
keeper firmly ready to insist that she be 
taken to see the wife of the hero. She was 
conducted to a reception room and the 
Marchioness very soon came into the room 
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the French lady had been waiting to hear passports and passing under the name of 
her summons to execution. Her execution Mrs. Motier. Those must have been 
had been decided on for that very after- anxious days for the Monroes but at last 
noon. But she was not beheaded, the they heard that the Marchioness had 
unexpected visit of the Minister’s wife, landed in Altona and eventually reached 
history tells us, altered the minds of the the prison. She signed her consent to the 
officials. The Marchioness was liberated provision that if she passed the threshold 
next morning. It took a brave woman to she would not be able to leave. But George 
risk the disfavor of the French authorities Washington had not been idle and finally 
as Mrs. Monroe did and her act must be_ secured the release of Lafayette and his 
counted as one of the courageous ones family. Lafayette had been in prison five 
related to the Revolution in releasing the years. 

wife of the French hero to whom America Mrs. Monroe was living in Washington 
owes so much although it came years after at the opening of the War of 1812 as wife 
the Revolution. The Marchioness de La- of the Secretary of State in the cabinet of 
feyette, deaf to all the entreaties of her President Madison. On the insistence of 
friends, carried out her determination to her husband she left when war came to 
go to her husband in his dungeon. She the gates of the Capital to return in 1817 
left Paris accompanied by her two daugh- when Monroe became President of the 
ters in disguise protected by American United States. 


By Maser Goutp Demers, State Registrar, Maine D. A. R. 


Winning Poem for October 


Sunshine slants through Dresden china clouds, 
Touches great grandfather's antique clock, 
Silent in the corner; rests upon 

Great grandma’s needles, run through bright 
Socks, waiting patiently nearby. 

Nothing is disturbed. Gray dust lies thick 

On bric-a-brac and grand piano. There 

Uncle Eben’s musket stands just where 


The sun peeps in each day to see why pa 
Folks wait. Perhaps they will return again; 
Charred wood will brightly glow with living fire; 
Slim needles click and Uncle Eben’s gun 

Be rightly placed in someone’s tender care, i 
And gay yarn roll to some unheard of place. ou 
Perchance the scent of fresh baked apple pies 
And crunchy cookies, fresh from oven heat 

Will fill the quaint old house with fragrant breath. 


A door jars to and there in rustling gown 
And snowy lace, is dear great grandmama 
Before my startled eyes—dquestioning, 
DREAMING, DARLING, IN YOUR SUNDAY GOWN? 
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By Mrs. E. Tuomas Boyp, Chairmen 


Committee on National Defense Through Patriotic Education 


ay My Evening at a D.A. R. Recreation Center rae 


By Sawee E. Boyp 


IVE o'clock Sunday evening; a big 

room, easy couches, big comfortable 
chairs; a lovely framed D. A. R. Insignia 
hanging on the wall opposite the entrance! 
Below on a commodious desk stands a blue 
vase filled with gay flowers. There are book 
shelves containing lately published books, 
well selected. On low round tables are new 
magazines, plenty of “funnies,” and attrac- 
tive containers that are kept filled with 
cigarettes. The typewriter over by one of 
the big windows is in constant use. The 
big flat-topped desks are furnished with at- 
tractive stationery; the letterheads have a 


sketch of the facade of the building and 
snow-capped mountains. 

This is a picture of the fourth floor of 
a Soldiers’ Recreation Center in a western 
city which has had suddenly to accommo- 


date itself to help care for thousands of 
soldiers who are in the vast camps on the 
edge of town. Each floor is in charge of 
an organization which has furnished the 
lounge and is responsible for it. 

Slowly, at first in pairs, in groups, drift 
in the “boys,” faster as the hour of half- 
past five approaches when hostesses and 
pretty girls will serve coffee, sandwiches, 
cookies and sometimes another delectable 
dish to all comers from half-past five to 
half-past seven o’clock—the “Come and 
get it” as the boys call it, though one of the 
dear ladies named it “High Tea.” The 
carefully selected girls who assist in dis- 
pensing the food will later be dance part- 
ners. The table is as attractive as it can 
be made with lace cloth, flowers and a sil- 
ver service at either end, two hostesses 
serving here. 

As the long lines form the boys are given 
paper plates and large paper cups, served 
all the coffee they want as well as sand- 
wiches. Forty hostesses are appointed to 
have charge of the party. Each has con- 
tributed one dollar and brought not fewer 
than one hundred sandwiches. The money 
pays for the coffee, cream and sugar. Four 


thousand sandwiches sound like “a heap,” 
but when 1,500 hungry boys have been 
served there is little left. As the cool 
weather comes and the parks are closed the 
number of men will increase, so will the 
number of hostesses. 

Different women’s organizations take 
charge of these Sunday evening parties. 
There are not dates enough to go round. 

“Gee,” said a soldier, “you ladies are 
good to us, so nice and homey.” 

There is no formality, no rules, no en- 
tertainment, each man does as he pleases, 
and he always pleases to be a gentleman. 
After the “eats” there is a concert by a 
small but excellent orchestra, then dancing, 
and always singing—how these boys love 
to sing! 

An artist, a lovely girl, sketches the sol- 
diers over in the alcove. The boys crowd 
around her drawing board, informing the 
self-conscious subject of his pulchritude 
and poise, laughing, jollying each other. 
“Who’s going to get this picture?” “Make 
just one guess, lady, and you've got it.” 

Some are dancing, others reading, writ- 
ing letters. “More stationery, soldier?” 
“Thanks, ma’am.” The typewriter clicks 
merrily. 

That downcast face over there—‘What’s 
the trouble, “Well, you see, I’ve 
been thirty-seven days in the army and I’ve 
had only one letter from home.” So you 
remind the homesick lad that thousands of 
soldiers have recently come to the camps 
and there has been a dislocation of the 
mails. If the letter has not been properly 
addressed it takes a long time to reach 
the soldier. You talk on. Someone is 
looking for a bridge partner, your lad is 
taken. Later as you pass the table you 
say, “How about it, son?” “Fine, ma’am.” 

Another young fellow is eager to tell you 
that he is soon to have a furlough that he 
may go home to see his new baby—the 
first one. You have a wonderful time talk- 
ing about =— and the little wife, and 
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my home town?” It happens that you 
know because your own soldier son is not 
far from there and you remember what his 
ticket cost. 

Two Chinese boys, brothers, from New 
York, now stationed in different camps 
meet here. Three boys stop and chat with 
you. “Where are you from?” “Oh, we're 
from R.” “Wait a minute, there’s a fel- 
low over yonder, he’s from R.” So you 


beckon, and over comes the new buddy, and 
you leave them talking happily. 
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“Lady, you know you make us feel so 
at home here, we certainly thank you.” 
Over and over, with variations perhaps, 
we hear this, and our hearts are warm 
within us. 

So fares the evening. Soon comes the 
warning voice, “Lights out at 10:10.” 
Closing time, is it possible? There is no 
rush for the elevator. The boys drift out. 
You put on your hat and finally you, too, 
drift out. So glad you were there. And 
you hope that someone has served your 
soldier son a cup of coffee and a sandwich. 


OW, while we are celebrating the 

golden anniversary of the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag of the United States 
of America is the time to establish the 
faith that is in us respecting the manner 
of giving that Pledge. 

It is a well-known fact that the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag first appeared in 
the Youth’s Companion of September 8, 
1892, that it was written for the nation-wide 
patriotic program of the Public Schools of 
the United States in connection with the 
celebration of the 400th anniversary of 
the landing of Columbus in October, 1492. 
At that time October 21 was the accepted 
date; later October 12 was designated as 
Columbus Day. The Pledge of Allegiance 
was used as part of the opening ceremony 
of the Columbus Exposition at Chicago, 
Illinois on October 21, 1942. This world 
famous ceremony besides being given by 
12,000,000 school children on one day 
gave the Pledge an historical background. 

The Pledge of Allegiance was written at 
a time of great pride in Our Flag and of 
out-pouring of patriotic fervor. The man- 
ner of giving was prescribed; it is the same 
to which we cling today, and have now in- 
corporated in the National Code. There 
was no dispute then about a Fascist salute 
for that was not even to be heard of for 
another thirty years. 

Still today there is agitation against the 
outstretched hand in devotion, as there was 
in World War I to the words “my Flag” 
until they were changed to “the Flag of 
the United States of America’”—because 


The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag 


By MADELEINE P. SCHARF 


some enemy was believed to be naming his 
own flag in his heart of hearts. 

Now comes a detailed explanation of why 
the National Flag Conference, held in 
Washington, on June 14, 1923, adopted 
“the objectionable Fascist-type extended 
arm gesture.” It is the first brief that has 
come to the attention of this committee 
with any claim to giving a reason for ob- 
jection to the outstretched hand. 

Mr. Lewis E. Frazeur of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, claims that after the march on 
Rome “the Fascist-type extended arm 
salute was more than nationalized: it was 
internationalized.” It is “distinctly Euro- 
pean and wholly Fascist.” It “was 
promptly imported from Europe and 
adopted by Fascist societies and later Bund 
groups ... and was incorporated as a 
feature of the Code of Etiquette to the 
American Flag by the National Flag Con- 
ference” (June 14, 1923) of which the 
D. A. R. was a member. 

We would direct Mr. Frazeur’s attention 
to the Youth’s Companion for September 
8, 1892 that he may see first-hand that our 
Flag gesture was not copied from any 
enemy group, but was our own from the 
very start, and is not to be abandoned now 
through fear or hatred of anything on 
earth. To quote the Youth’s Companion: 

“At the words, ‘to my Flag’ the right 
hand is extended gracefully, palm up- 
ward, toward the Flag, and remains in 
this gesture till the end of the affirma- 
tion; whereupon all hands immediately 
drop to the side.” 
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| poe District of Columbia Juniors are 
turning cooks! or should I say cookie 
makers? 

The weather for a summertime meeting 
in Washington is warm at its best but 
July 28, 1942, was at its worst! However. 
our spirits were not dampened unless by 
perspiration! 

It was a high lighted meeting with Mrs. 
Pouch (Aunt Helen), our President Gen- 
eral, as a surprise guest-of-honor and a 
number of national officers and committee 
chairmen. 

Our State Regent, Mrs. Geoffrey Creyke, 
to whom credit for the cookie jar project 
goes, was with us, and as always gave an 
inspirational message. 

We are thrilled to tell you of our cookie 
jar and hope you will be inspired to do 


\ 


KIES FOR ROOKIE 


Our Cookie Jar | 


HE SLOGAN OF THE JUNIOR GROUP, DAUC 


something of the same nature in your 
respective states. 

It was presented to an army barracks 
here in the Nation’s capital on July 31st 
and has been filled and EmpTieED daily since 
that time. 

We gathered at 8:30 a. m. for the pre- 
sentation and had an opportunity io meet 
some of the officers and men and visit with 
them for a while. The formal presentation 
was made by our State Regent, Mrs. Creyke. 
The service was conducted out-of-doors 
and movies were taken of the affair by the 
State Chairman of Motion Pictures. 

The cookie jar has a place of honor in 
the recreation or day room. Each day a 
junior member takes down at least one 
hundred cookies and places them in the 
jar. There are, according to reports, never 


2 
Courtesy @ ashington Star 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 


WHICH FILLS A COOKIE JAR EVERY DAY FOR MEMBERS OF ONE OF THE WASHINGTON ARMY UNITS. AS CAPT. 
W. A. MUDD PREPARES TO SAMPLE A COOKIE, MRS. GEOFFREY CREYKE (LEFT), STATE D. A. R. RECENT, AND MRS, 


DAVID WELLS, 


STATE CHAIRMAN OF THE JUNIORS, 
was 
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any left the next morning so we evidently 
have a fine group of cooks in our junior 
membership ranks! 

Even though this is a summertime activ- 
ity, the cooperation from Junior Members, 
State officers, Senior members and friends 
has been excellent. It is truly a joy to 
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work with the girls and see the enjoyment 
they derive from doing for the boys. 


RutH ANN 
David L. 
State C 


Junior Membership, DCDAR. 
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The Defense Stamp Book 


of the 


te 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


( NE of the major projects of the Mary- 

land State Society—Daughters of the 
American Revolution—which has grown 
out of this “global war”, is its own De- 
fense Stamp Booth. 

Placed in the main hall of the Central 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, in the heart of 
down town Baltimore, on one of this old 
city’s few wide and lovely streets, this is 
a building of such simple and beautiful 
architecture, occupying as it does, an en- 
tire city block, that it has attracted and 
won the interest and admiration of ar- 
chitects and librarians from many parts of 
the world. 

An appropriation was made at the Mary- 
land State Board for the initial purchase of 
stamps, the money taken from the State 
Treasury. A chairman was appointed by 
the State Regent, Mrs. George Hamilton 
Stapp, and an appeal for workers made at 
the State Conference in the spring, brought 
such an immediate response, that the Booth 
was opened and ready for sales the Tuesday 
morning following the Conference—March 
24, 1942. 

The Booth—a large flat topped desk 
is furnished by the Library. The strong 
box, holding cash and stamps and pur- 
chased by the State Board, is allowed space 
in the Library’s safe over night. 

Two women arrive at the Booth each 
day to sell stamps—the first coming soon 
after the Library opens in the morning, 
is relieved at the lunch hour by the second 
one who stays on duty until between four 
thirty or five o’clock in the afternoon. 

The women are responsible for the 
money and stamps in their care, keep an 
account of their sales, and check them- 
selves out each day to make sure that the 


money 


in the box and the value of the 


TUCKER BONN, MARYLAND 
stamps on hand total the appropriation 
made by the State. 

It is fascinating work, and with few ex- 
ceptions the members who opened the 
Booth that first day have pledged them- 
selves “for the duration”, and so jealous 
are they of “their day” that if by any cir- 
cumstance a substitute must be placed, it is 
understood that it is only for that par- 
ticular time, so that the chairman has had 
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little need to call on other members who 
offered to help out when necessary. 

Several thousand persons pass our Booth 
each day—a cross section of humanity of 
any large city—The rich and the poor 
young students both white and colored— 
collarless workmen, trim matrons, toil 
worn men and women, defense workers, 
both boys and girls—the lame, the halt, 
and yes, even the blind. 

It is just as amazing how few stop and 
buy, as it is surprising to see the ones who 
do.—A workman with a strong foreign ac- 
cent sighs gustily as he pulls crumpled bills 
from his pocket—for the liberty he came 
to these shores to enjoy is threatened here 
too, and he would buy freedom for all 
mankind.—A very little boy with a dime 
clutched in his hand buys a stamp while 
his mother stands aside to watch, hoping 
I know that the world in which he grows 
up shall be free of all wars. A tiny girl 
clad in a scant sun suit is lifted from an 
automobile by a smiling chauffeur and 
hurries importantly into the Library with 
a dollar bill held tightly in her little hand 
to buy a one dollar stamp. 

Each month a young Glen Martin worker 
empties a tin tobacco box of pennies on 
the Booth for us to count, and leaves with 
several dollars more in stamps.—Men and 
women are filling books toward bonds for 


their grand children. Some of our work- 
ers have their own particular patrons who 
wait for their day to buy stamps, and even 
the attractive young girls in the Circulat- 
ing Department of the Library, who though 
they have pledged a proportion of their 
salaries each month, yet save their extra 
pennies and dimes and buy stamps from 
our Booth. And so our record grows. 

We have neither expected nor solicited 
the patronage of our members, though our 
State Regent was our first patron and 
started us off with a $5.00 purchase. There 
have been others from the Society also, 
but for the most part we have served the 
regular patrons of the Library, and are 
there for their convenience. 

Our sales have not been spectacular, our 
biggest day amounted to $78.00, our poor- 
est but $11.00. Yet at the conclusion of 
our first hundred days we had sold 
$3,300.00 in stamps. 

In listening to reports of State Regents 
at the Continental Congress in Chicago, 
the chairman gathered that Maryland was 
the only State at that time to have her 
own Defense Stamp Booth, if there are 
others now, she thinks she can say with 
confidence that Maryland had the first! 

Grace TUCKER Bonn, 
Chairman. 


A Listening Post 


By Epira Warp Berwyn 


| wey one night in February, a Daughter 


of the American Revolution tuned in 
on the short wave band of her radio as a 
voice was announcing, 

“Tokyo calling! We are now giving a 
new feature on our program, messages 
from the American war prisoners.” 

She had heard other English spoken 
broadcasts from this station and her 
thought was, “more propaganda in an- 
other form”—but with pencil and paper 
she decided she would jot down anything 
of interest that might come through. 

Imagine her surprise, the first prisoner 
to speak was an officer, a personal friend, 
whose voice she instantly recognized, then 
—that of another who but a few days be- 
fore had been reported missing. 

This was the beginning of what has be- 
come a_ nightly iia post that had 


: 


brought joy and surcease of sorrow to many 
all over our Country. 

With no thought of how busy have been 
her days, nor heed for her loss of sleep, 
she sits by her radio with pencil and paper — 
and a short-hand system of her own, wait- 
ing for the messages. 

No matter the hour when she gets an 
address she can reach the relatives by tele- 
phone, she calls. All operators especially 
“long distance” have been very helpful as 
these messages are Angels of Mercy com- 
ing into the homes. Should the relatives 
have moved away, then the postmen and 
the policemen have generously cooperated 
in the effort to find them and almost with- 
out exception have they been located. 
Rarely before 2 a. m. are her ’phone calls 
over and her cards written for the early 
morning mail. The task of listening in 
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night after night in order to pick up these 
messages which come at uncertain times in 
midst of repellent Japanese propaganda 
broadcasts is a hard one requiring infinite 
patience, but her patriotic devotion and 
desire not to miss a single message which 
will alleviate the anxiety of those who 
have loved ones in the war zone, has given 
her strength to carry on. 

A large number of prisoners are at Zent- 
suji on Shekoku Island in southern Japan, 
which was a German prison camp during 
World War I. The men have set up their 
own camp laundry, shoe and tailor shops. 

At Kobe the prisoners are housed in an 
old house. Five Franciscan Priests taken 
from Guam say, “We have three meals a 
day but if we only had money, we could 
have the necessities of life.” 

In the messages each prisoner gives his 
name and age and gets in a family name, 
nick name or some personal reference to 
further identify himself. 

One night a young lady called to see if 
any message had come from her fiance, as 
they had had no word from him since 
Pearl Harbor. He had been on the air 
last June but had given no address—as is 
sometimes the case. When she read his 
message, tears filled her eyes, “Oh, he’s 
alive, he’s alive” and wept for the very 
joy of this message. 

A message sent to a mother and father 
in Georgia brought a grateful and pathetic 
reply, followed by a letter from the Direc- 
tor of the American Red Cross of that local- 
ity saying, “You will never know what 
that message meant to those parents; both 
mother and father are deaf and dumb and 
this son is their only child.” 

Excerpts from letters. 


California. 


“I do not quite know how to say thanks ade- 
quately for your thoughtfulness and courtesy 
in sending my husband’s message to me from 


Tokyo. It was just about the most welcome 
news I have ever had. Your message sounded 
so authentic as it is just what my husband 
would say. His mother also sends her heart- 
felt thanks as your message was the loveliest 
‘Mother’s Day’ gift she could have received.” 


Illinois “North Shore” Chapter D. A. R. 


“Thank you so much for relaying the contents 
of my son’s message to me from Tokyo. How 
delighted I was to get it. We knew nothing 
of the happenings at Guam and feel his escape 


from the ship miraculous. I was thrilled to 
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see the D. A. R. emblem on your card as I 
am a member also. You are doing wonderful 
work in relaying these messages. Thank you 
so much for your interest, your time and 
trouble.” 


Pennsylvania. 
“You will never know how happy you have 
made at least five families in picking up a 
short wave broadcast from our nephew whom 
all of us thought had paid the supreme sacri- 
fice, as he was reported ‘missing’, which was 
indeed a sad blow. 

“Now you pick up his message indicating 
he is alive and well even though a prisoner, 
makes us all very, very, very happy. May 
God bless you for your wonderful kindness in 
passing along the great news.” 


Toronto, Canada. 
“You have no idea how the message from my 
brother thrilled us. We have had no news 
whatsoever since September 1941. I want to 
congratulate you upon the accuracy in which 
you have passed on the message. I am keep- 
ing your card as one of the most interesting 
souvenirs I have and shall show it to my 
brother when he arrives home; he will doubt- 
less want to thank you personally for the 
prompt and efficient way you made it possible 
for his message to reach its ultimate destina- 
tion. Before closing in order that I may pass 
this wonderful news to my brother’s many 
friends in this country and the U. S. A. I want 
to thank you once more for your kindness and 
thoughtfulness in passing on this message.” 
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Texas. 
“Dear Samaritan: 

“You as a modern Samaritan in spirit, travel- 
ing on the road from the United States to Ber- 
lin and Tokyo, stopped long enough on our 
peaceful shores to listen in on some of the 
Japanese War Prisoners broadcasting their 
messages from Tokyo to their friends and 
relatives ‘back home’ and relaying them on 
to their loved ones for whom they were in- 
tended. 

“Had this not been the case, their message 
would have fallen by the wayside. and I, the 
78 year old father of Lt. Comdr. A 
formerly of Guam and now of a Japanese 
prison camp, being personally banned by age 
and handicapped by restrictions 
wounded as many others in spirit~—am only 
permitted to stand on the side lines with 
dimmed eyes and outstretched arms towards 
the turbulent war zone and pray for our loved 
ones, while we wait impatiently for a message 
from them or a glimpse of a manly form re- 
turning to live in God’s most obedient Coun- 
try. 

“May God’s richest blessings rest and abide 
with you.” 

This Daughter who has not missed one 
broadcast from the prisoners of war in six 
months taking six hundred and ninety mes- 
sages, is Mrs. Virginia Baines Schur, wife 
of Commander |; > A. Schur, U. S. 
Navy, stationed Terminal Island, San 
Pedro, California, 

She is State Chairman of Conservation 
for the California D. A. R., junior past 
Regent of the San Diego Chapter and Chair- 
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man of the City Salvage Committee for 
Civilian National Defense. With these 
duties she finds time to work in her Chap- 
ter War Relief Room, D. A. R. unit of the 
American Red Cross, cutting gauze and 
teaching helpers to make surgical dress- 
ings for Civilian Defense, being a qualified 
instructor by the San Diego Red Cross 
Chapter. 

The rays of sunshine she brings into 
homes and to those associated with her 
bespeaks the lovable self sacrificing na- 
ture God has given her. In connection 
with her various fields of activity she has 
given many broadcasts,—we quote from 
one of them. 

“No time is too long to keep our homes, 
our hills and valleys free. We are born 
in freedom and hand in hand with freed 
people of the earth we will walk in Free- 
dom. 

“This war is not that one Nation be vic- 
torious over another; this war is a war 
to save Life. We, as lineal descendants of 
those patriots who gave their lives and 
fortunes in this glorious cause, know that 
new life can only come from suffering, that 
this way of Life to which we have always 
looked to God to lead us, will triumph and 
that the children of God may once again 
walk the earth without fear.” 

The blessings of the many to whom Mrs. 
Schur has brought consolation and joy 
follow her as she continues her work of 
love. 
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Dedication Day 


HE National Board of Management of 

the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and members in close proximity, will 
visit historic Valley Forge on Saturday, 
October the 31st, the day following the ad- 
journment of the fall meeting of the Board 
in Washington. The Dedication program 
will be held in the National Washington 
Memorial Chapel at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The delay of some few months in this 
annual visit makes the members all the 
more eager to visit this sacred shrine of 
Revolutionary days. The New Mexico state 
bell will be presented, which is one of the 
49 bells in the great carillon, the National 
Peace Chimes. The Louisiana State Flag 
will be presented, thus completing the 
Flags of all states for this beautiful edifice. 
Also some State Stars will be dedicated. 
West Virginia, Illinois and Maryland will 
present their Stars. These stars are upon 
the rim of the largest of all the bells, which 
is the National Birthday Bell. It weigths 
two and a half tons, and has the 48 Stars 
upon its rim. The Washington Memorial 
National Carillon was the first made in this 
country and has been pronounced to be the 
most perfect set of bells in the world. 

The interest of the National Historical 
Research Committee of our organization is 
centered upon the raising of funds for the 
erection of a new Tower, to be known as 


at Valley Forge 


the Robert Morris Thanksgiving Tower. 
It is to be placed at the end of the Museum 
Building and the Porch of the Allies, and 
it will house the 49 bells of the Carillon. 
The motto is being used, “A Memorial to 
a Free American People by a Free Ameri- 
can People.” 

Before the 31st is at hand, there may be 
other things of importance ready for ded- 
ication. Some states have so nearly com- 
pleted the funds for their State Stars, and 
there is great expectancy that another 
southern state may have her state bell 
ready for dedication. 

The fund for the great Doors of the 
Tower is about completed and this is a gift 
from the National Board of Management 
given in loving tribute and affection honor- 
ing our distinguished President General, 
Mrs. William H. Pouch. The dedication 
of the doors will have to be deferred until 
a later date. 

Stones in the Tower may be had by Chap- 
ter or individuals for $25.00 and $50.00— 
Members may honor their Revolutionary 
Ancestors on “The Steps of Fame” for 
$10.00, and surely there is no more fitting 
place in the world to honor the memory of 
our illustrious ancestors than at Valley 
Forge. 

NANNINE Ciay WALLIs, 
Historian General. 


If I Come Not 


BY MARTHA M. BOUTWELL 


(Honorable Mention) 


If my voice is mute 

When the cannons are still, 
Search not for a stone 
On a grassy hill. 


Just find a joy 


That is deep and new 
In the love that will linger : 


Forever with you. 
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Victory Monument at Yorktown Harmed 


SEVERE thunderstorm on the night of 
July 29th caused breakage of a monu- 
ment which for over a half a century has 
stood as a symbol of the Liberty achieved 
at Yorktown 161 years ago when on October 
19, 1781, the British armies under General 
Lord Cornwallis surréndered to the Franco- 
American forces under General George 
Washington, General Marquis de Lafay- 
ette, and Admiral Comte de Grasse. 

The bolt knocked away the head of “Lib- 
erty,” topmost figure on the monument 
and splintered both of its arms. The head’s 
fall cracked the veil hanging at the base 
of the monument. There is a large space 
surrounding the monument protected by 
rope, as it has not been definitely deter- 
mined how much damage has actually been 
done. 

The monument is under supervision of 
the National Park Service and it has an- 
nounced that no immediate plans had been 
made for repair of the monument. 

Referring to the journals of Congress for 
the year 1781 it appears that on the 29th 
of October of that year, the following ac- 
tion was taken in relation to a commemo- 
ration of the important and decisive suc- 
cess of the allied armies at Yorktown: 

Resotvep, That the. United States in 
Congress assembled will cause to be erected 
at York, in Virginia, a marble column 
adorned with emblems of the alliance be- 
tween the United States and His Most 
Christian Majesty, and inscribed with a 
succinct narrative of the surrender of Earl 
Cornwallis to his excellency General Wash- 
ington, commander-in-chief of the com- 
bined forces of America and France; to 
his excellency the Count de Rochambeau, 
commanding the auxiliary troops of His 
Most Christian Majesty in America; and 
his excellency the Count de Grasse, com- 
manding-in-chief the naval army of France 
in the Chesapeake. 

On December 21, 1875, the following 
petition was submitted by the city of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, to the Congress of the 
United States: 

“To the honorable the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled” 


By Emma L. CHENOWETH 


“The undersigned, the mayor of the city of 
Boston, in Massachusetts, in compliance with 
the order of the city council of said city, a copy 
of which is appended respectfully petitions your 
honorable bodies to carry out the resolution 
adopted by Congress on the 29th of October, 
1781, and cause to be erected at Yorktown, in 
Virginia, a marble column commemorative of the 
last and crowning battle of the Revolution.” 

Sam’t C. Coss, 
Mayor. 


A committee was appointed and the fol- 
lowing communication was submitted the 
chairman: 


“Your committee are of the opinion that the 
desirability and appropriateness of an appeal by 
our city government for the redemption of the 
foregoing pledge at the present time cannot be 
better expressed than in words in which his honor 
the mayor upon the suggestion of the distinguished 
historian which is referred to us. ‘It would seem 
to be fitting,” he says, ‘that Boston, as having 
within its limits the monument commemorating 
the first pitched battle of the Revolution, should 
be foremost and earnest in its endeavors to secure 
the erection of a like memorial of the last and 
crowning battle of the Revolution at Yorktown, 
Va.’ ‘How the Union would respond to your city 
government, writes Mr. Brancroft, ‘if it would 
request Congress to redeem the public faith by 
fulfilling the promise of our fathers.’ These views 
being fully shared by your committee, they would 
respectfully recommend the passage of the accom- 

anying order. 

4 For the committee. S. M. Quincy, 
Chairman. 
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Orperep, “That his honor the mayor be author- 
ized to petition the national Congress, at its 
present session, in behalf of the government of 
the city whose limits now include the first pitched 
battlefield of the Revolution, for a fulfillment o 
the pledge given to the world, October 29, 1781] 
for an appropriate commemoration of the last 
and crowning battlefield of the same Revolution 
at Yorktown, Va.; and that in aid of the petition 
the assistance of the various city governments 
of our sister State of Virginia be, and the same 
hereby is, confidently solicited. 

A true copy of order past by the city council 
of Boston, December 21, 1875. 

Attest: 

S. F. McCeary, 
City Clerk. 


The Secretary of War appointed R. M. 
Hunt, Esq., of New York, J. Q. A. Ward, 
Esq., of New York, and Henry Van Brunt, 
Esq., of Boston, commission of army t 
recommend a_ suitable design for th 
monument. 

The Secretary of War assigned Lieut. 
Col. William P. Craighill, U. S. A., to overlooking the York River, and there the 


superintend its construction. The sum of mgnument was erected. 


$100,000 was appropriated by Congress Mrs. Georce DurRBIN CHENOWETH, 
for construction. A beautiful site was Regent of the Comte de 
selected within a boundary of the York, Pelee Grasse Chapter. 


Silence 


The silence of the place was like a sleep, so full of rest it seemed.—LONCFELLOW. 
God must have loved the silence for He laid 
A stillness on the sunset and the dawn; 

Upon the moment when the bird has gone, — 
Leaving a note, high-hung, within the glade, 
More sweet than when he sang it; noons that pass 

Too full of forest changelessness for sound; _ 7 

Creeping of little frosts along the ground; 
Silence of growth among the summer grass. 


God must have deeply loved the silences, 
For is there one of us who has not heard b ine 


Promptings to silence that he speaks not of? ——_ 


W hat of an old remorse; a hope that is a 
Too deeply hoped; what of a grief out-grown; 
And silent, old, unconquerable love? 
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By RosaLinp WRIGHT 


HIS little model of a covered wagon 

may have been whittled by some small 
lad in Pennsylvania—for it was the Cones- 
toga Valley that gave its name to’ the 
“prairie schooners.” Here in this river 
country lived the builders of those stout 
wagons—and here, too, were found the 
sturdy breed of horses that drew the 
wagons westward. As ships were built for 
the sea so were these tested wagons made— 
with a craftsman’s final touch shown in 
their handsome wrought iron ornaments. 

The unknown boy, aged nine, who carved 
this toy in the 1840's, may have been in- 
spired by the sight of family or friends 
preparing for the long adventurous trip 


over gap and prairie. This small toy 
reveals only the elements of the precisely 
designed framework of the covered wagon 
but it is interesting in that it recalls a 
period when toys were scarce and child- 
hood was not devoted to play. Rather was 
it a period of preparation and training 
for the hardships of an earlier day when 
children shared the common dangers and 
adventures of their parents who had a 
country to settle. 

Carefully preserved, this toy model be- 
longing to the D. A. R. Museum, is one of 
many objects shown in the exhibition, 
Childhood in Early America, in Memorial 
Continental Hall in Washington from 
October 7th thru January. 
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THe LieuTENANT’s Lapy, by Bess Streeter 
Aldrich. 275 pages. Published by D. 
Appleton Century Company, New York. 

a $2.00. 


High adventure and high romance on the 
American frontier of seventy-five years ago 
is told in a free descriptive manner in this 
narrative. 

The adventures, trials and joys of Linnie 
who married young Norman Stafford who 
turned to her after he found out that the 
girl who was to have been his bride had 
married another man, are related in this 
narrative. To young Norman Stafford 
who had awaited his bride in a far distant 
fort up the treacherous rivers in the Dakota 
Territory stung by the unfaithfulness of 
his beloved, the trials of Linnie as an un- 
loved wife passed unnoticed. 

Linnie facing the hardship and dangers 
of an army wife had fallen in love with her 
husband shortly after the strange and love- 
less marriage. She faced the situation with 
fortitude and suffered loneliness through 
the indifference of her husband. 

But it is doubtful if any man or woman 
can face tragic situations and dangers to- 
gether without a bond of understanding and 
true companionship developing between 
them. 

The writer has laid the sequences of her 
books very cleverly so the reader may see 
the love of the man for the woman grow 
and come to realize that his hard career 
would be unsupportable without her by 


his side. 


For Love or Country. Selected by Wil- 
helmina Harper, Illustrated by Wilfred 
: Jones. 259 pages. E. P. Dutton Com- 
ibe! pany, New York. $2. 

This book of stories for young patriots 
comes at a most welcome time when the 
minds of boys and girls turn to patriotic 
themes. 

This is a series of stories where children 
take part in heroic events. 

Wilhelmina Harper has made a real con- 
tribution to historical reading matter for 
children in placing these stories in one 
book. 

They will, doubtless, be an inspiration to 
many a boy and girl anxious also to be 
heroic with their country at war. 


on 


Most of the stories have been sien i 
Children’s Magazine but each of the nine- 
teen selected have a quality and a lesson of 
its own. 

In this selection are stories by Ellis 
Credle, Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, Russell 
Gordon Cater, Elsie Singmaster, Catherine 
Coblentz, Harriet Tubman, Emily Hop- 
kins Drake and others. 


THer—E Were GIANTS IN THE Lanp— 
Twenty-eight historic Americans as seen 
by twenty-eight contemporary Ameri- 
cans. Introduction by Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr. 244 pages. Farrar and Rine- 
hart. $2. 


The great and the near great march 
across the pages of this book in the words 
of a variety of authors. The selection is 
good but one cannot but wonder that some 
of the so-called lesser men have been given 
a place side by side with the really great. 

“Mr. Morgenthau in his introduction has 
not gone into the business of commenting 
on the selections or the manner in which 
they are presented but rather confines him- 
self in his one page to the statement that 
the suggestion was written at the suggestion 
of the Treasury Department because it felt 
it would help the American people in this 
supreme crisis if they were reminded of the 
courage, ingenuity and sacrifices which 
the leaders of other generations met in 
theirs. 

That there are omissions as well as in- 
clusions that might make the historical con- 
scious wonder in this book is outweighed 
by the really masterly way in which the ar- 
ray of well known writers have handled 
their subjects. 

These contemporary writers of the his- 
torical sketches are as varied as the sub- 
jects of which they have written. They in- 
clude Stephen Vincent Benet, Wendell 
Wilkie, Julian Street, Alexander Wollcott, 
Marquis James, Booth Tarkington, Claude 
Bowers, Carl Sandburg, Fannie Hurst and 
others. 

They write of George Washington, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, 
Alexander Hamilton, Lincoln, Julia Ward 
Howe, Henry David Thoreau, Daniel Web- 
ster, Nathan Hale, Frederick Douglass, 
Thomas Paine, Carl Schurz, Grover Cleve- 
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land, and others who have been important 
in the march of events of this nation. 


Tuey Were ExpenpaBLe—by W. L. White. 
205 pages. Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany. $2. 

No historical library specializing in 
Americana would be complete without this 
history of the Battle of the Phillipines 
which tells the tale of the four young offi- 
cers, Ensign George E. Cox, Lt. R. B. Kelly, 
Lt. John D. Bulkley and Ensign A. B. 
Akers and the heriosm they displayed on 
the PT boats. 

This author has told the story of the 
blood and heroism at the advance of the 
Japanese tide. This saga of American 
heroism, of these heroes and the men and 
women with whom they defended the Flag 
should give its place with stories of men 
of the Revolutionary days and other peri- 
ods of this country’s history. 

Wat THE Citizen SHOULD Know Apout 
THE SUBMARINE WARFARE, by David O. 


Woodbury. 231 pages. W. W. Norton 
and Company. $2.50. 


Those who would give all-out effort to 
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liberty and pursuit of happines for which 
the founders of this Republic fought and 
died should study and understand the 
modern methods of war. 

For knowledge will make for better serv- 
ice even for us who may never be in a sub- 
merged submarine. 

This book covers the history and devel- 
ment of submarines as far as it is possible 
in this day when military secrets must be 
guarded. 

The author gives a very graphic but 
understandable description of the construc- 
tion and workings of a submarine and the 
materials of which it is built, valuable for 
citizens to know when all materials needed 
to the war effort must be salvaged and 
preserved. 

It is important, too, that the men, women 
and youth of this country know something 
of the crew which must man this highly 
specialized type of Navy vessel. The rigid 
rules of selection will be useful for the 
family circle who gather together these 
evenings to discuss ways and means of 
giving national service and aiding the war 
effort. 


this war to preserve the privilege of life, 
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BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


To keep my health; , 
To do my work; 
To live; 


To see to it I grow and gain and give; 


Never to look behind me for an hour; 


To wait in meekness, and to walk in power; a 
But always fronting onward to the light, 

Always and always facing toward the right. 

Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide-astray— _ 
On, with what strength I have; ; 
Back to the way. 
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MISSOURI 

= 

Forty-Third Annual State Confer- 
ay ence of the Missouri State Society 


Daughters of the American Revolution was 
held at the Hotel Muehlebach in Kansas 
_ City, Missouri, March tenth and eleventh 
Tuesday and Wednesday ). 

Monday preceding the opening of the 
i Conference, the State Executive Board 
Mrs. William H. Pouch were graciously 
entertained at luncheon by Mrs. Hale 
Houts, National Vice-Chairman of Histori- 
cal Research. The State Officers Club held 
a its banquet in the evening. At eight o’clock 

the same evening an informal rece ption was 

held for members and guests of the Mis- 
>) souri Soc iety. 


a Missouri Daughters were honored to have 
our beloved President General, Mrs. Wil- 

liam H. Pouch, present at the Conference. 

: distinguished guests in attendance 
were: Mrs. Henry Clay Chiles, Vice-Presi- 
dent General from Missouri; Mrs. Marshall 
Bs Rust, State Regent of the Daughters of the 
American Colonists in Missouri; Mrs. 
James A. Landrigan, State Regent-Elect of 
American Colonists in Missouri; Mrs. 
Robert Steele Withers, President of the 
oie i: State Officers Club of the Missouri State 
a 23 Society of the Daughters of the American 


ae 


Revolution; Mrs. George P. Truitt, Chap- 


lain General of the National Soc iety of New 
England Women; Mrs. Samuel McKnight 


_ Green, Librarian General and State Record- 


ing Secretary of the National Society of 
Colonial Dames. 
Mrs. Foster Bolton McHenry, State Re- 


gent, presided at all sessions of the Con- 
ference. Reports were given by all State 
- Offic ers, State Chairmen and District Di- 
rectors. Dr. R. M. Good, President of The 
= School of the Ozarks, spoke on the splendid 
work which had been accomplished at the 


a, School through the assistance of the Mis- 


souri Daughters. 
The first day’s 


s session was climaxed with 


fense in Kansas City. 
appeal for everyone to take part in Civilian 


He made a stirring 


Defense work. The program of the evening 
was concluded when the Committee on 
Awards and Prizes presented the winning 
Chapters their awards. 

On Wednesday morning, Missouri's Good 
Citizenship Pilgrim, Miss Sarah Jane Wolfe 
was presented to the Conference. Mrs. Fos- 
ter Bolton McHenry, State Regent, was en- 
dorsed by the state for Vice-President 
General from Missouri in 1943. A Memo- 
rial Service was held for those Daughters 
who had died during the year. 

On Wednesday afternoon the proposed 
amendments to the State By-Laws were 
adopted. The Conference was adjourned 
after the repeating of the Mizpah and the 
retiring of the colors. 


Mrs. JoHN THORNBERRY. 
State Recording Secretary. 


Washington's Praper 


Almighty God we make our earnest prayer 
that Thou wilt keep the United States in 
Thy holy protection; that Thou wilt incline 
the hearts of the citizens to cultivate a 
spirit of subordination and obedience to 
Government; and a_ brotherly 
affection and love for one another and for 
their fellow citizens of the United States 
at large. And finally that Thou wilt most 
graciously be pleased to dispose us all to 
do justice, to love mercy and to demean 
ourselves with that charity, humility, and 
pacific temper of mind which were the 
characteristics of the Divine Author of our 
and without a humble 
imitation of Whose example in these ihings 
we can never hope to be a happy nation. 
Grant our supplication, we beseech Thee, 


entertain 


blessed religion, 


banquet honoring Mrs. William H. th Jesus Christ Led. 
Pouch. The principal speaker of the eve- 
ning was Rear Admiral Hayne Ellis, 
U. S.N. Retired, Director of Civilian De- 
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KEZIAH COOLEY GOSS CHA 


GROUP of Washtenaw County women 

met on November 23, 1941, at the 
home of Mrs. Frederick L. Osborn, 1339 
S. State St., Ann Arbor, Michigan, to con- 
sider forming a new chapter of the N. S. 
D. A. R. Mrs. Osborn D. Heavenrich, 
State Regent, presided. Temporary off- 
cers, among them, Mrs. Arthur E. Greene, 
Organizing Regent, and Mrs. Frederick, L. 
Osborn, Registrar, were elected. 

The name of Keziah Cooley Goss was 
chosen for the new group. This pioneer 
woman, ancestor of five members of the 
group, had two sons and five grandsons 
in military service during the Revolution- 
ary War. She was born at Longmeadow, 
Mass., October 29, 1702, daughter of 
Benjamin (III) and Margaret (Bliss) 
Cooley. (Cooley Genealogy, p. 458.) 
She married Philip Goss of Brookfield, 
Mass., November 25, 1723. A further rea- 
son for choosing this name was the contri- 
butions which the Cooley and Goss fam- 
ilies have made to Michigan. Thomas M. 
Cooley (1824-1898) was “one of the most 
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distinguished of American jurists.” He 
was Justice of the Michigan Supreme Court 
from 1864 to 1885 and Jay Professor of 
Law at the University of Michigan for 
twenty-five years. Mortimer E. Cooley 
(1855- ), was a member of the faculty 
of the University from 1881, and Dean of 
the College of Engineering from 1904, 
until his retirement in 1928. The name of 
Goss has meant much in the history of 
Michigan Methodism. Levi Goss, great 
grandson of Keziah, a soldier of the War 
of 1812, was an early settler and pioneer 
local preacher in Lenawee County. Joel 
B. Goss was admitted to the Detroit Con- 
ference in 1868. (The Cooley Family 
Association has expressed its gratification 
at the choice of the name for the chapter. 
The Goss Genealogy is being published in 
their quarterly bulletin.) 

On May 3, 1942, Keziah Cooley Goss 
Chapter was organized with twenty-seven 
members. The chapter was confirmed on 
May 8, 1942. 
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MRS. SARAH SUMMERSIDE 
South Dakota’s Real Granddaughter 
| RS. SARAH SUMMERSIDE, South 
Dakota’s only real granddaughter, 
and the only real granddaughter of a 


soldier of the American Revolution in this 
tection of the United States, was born 
_ April 22, 1842, in Clinton, Maine. Her 
father and mother were descendants of 
ee - early comers to the Colonies, her mother’s 
S- ancestor, George Brown, having come from 
in 1685 and settled at Billerica 
in Massachusetts, and her father’s fore- 
my bears, the Harrimans, having come from 
au Rowley, England, in 1638, and settled at 
~ Rowley, Massachusetts. George Brown’s 
ts. son Samuel, who is Sarah Summerside’s 
- great greatgrandfather, served as Lieuten- 
from Massachusetts in the Revolution- 
ary War. The farm in Massachusetts owned 
by Samuel remained in the family through 
ah four generations. A sawmill built on that 
farm stood until 1740 when it was torn 

ip on n. Later a grist mill was built on the 
oa site where the sawmill stood, by Samuel’s 
lee son George. The place is now known as 
cual _ Patton’ s Mills. The known history of the 
: ~ Som n family goes back to the worthies of 
cae ‘Eagle’, the first of whom there is a record 
being Sir Anthony Brown, ancestor of the 


al 
Viecsunts Montague. 


‘ 
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Mrs. Summerside was mother of seven 
children. Of these, three are deceased. 
Three reside in this State, Georgia, un- 
married, a business woman of Pierre, with 
whom she lives. Frank of Redfield and 
John of Harding County. A daughter, 
Mrs. H. O. Hepperle, lives at San Francisco, 
California. She has twelve grandchildren 
and nine great grandchildren. This family 
has given its full quota to our country. 
Her husband and two brothers served in 
the Civil War, many nephews and a son- 
in-law in the First World War, and now 
four grandsons are defending our country 
in the present war. 

The Harrimans apparently were a more 
adventurous type than the Browns. Jaciel 
Harriman, of the third generation in this 
country, was born at Haverhill, Massachu- 
setts in 1726, lived in Newbury, Massachu- 
setts, in Bath, New Hampshire, and in 
Newbury, Vermont. He was a soldier in 
the French and Indian War and was given 
the distinction of Ensign. In 1780 his 
compafiy cut a military road from Plaistow, 
New Hampshire, to Lake Champlain, build- 
ing bridges and erecting block houses along 
the way. They went down the lake to 
Canada, took Isle Au Noix from the French 
and returned in November of the same 
year when they were mustered out of serv- 
ice. Jaciel’s experience in this war gave 
him an opportunity to see the beautiful 
and fertile valley of the Connecticut River 
and impelled him to later make his home 
at Newbury, Vermont. After a few years 
residence there, however, he returned to 
New Hampshire where he died in 1802, 
aged 96 years. His age and an injury 
received in the expedition to Canada kept 
him from serving in the Revolutionary 
War, but he was loyal to the cause of the 
Patriots as there is ample proof. 

Jaciel’s son Joab, born July 4, 1760, at 
Hampstead, New Hampshire, enlisted in 
1778 when eighteen years of age, and 
served nine months in the Patriot army. 
Joab lived in Hampstead and in Kennebec 
County, Maine. 

Joab’s son James, who married Mary 
Jane Brown, a granddaughter of Samuel 
Brown, the Revolutionary soldier, is the 
father of our Mrs. Summerside. He lived 
in Clinton, Maine, where he was in the 
lumber business. When about fifty years 
old, heeding the admonition to “go West,” 


James Harriman removed his family from 


if 

a 
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Maine to Wisconsin, settling at Necedah. 
Sarah was then nine years old. There she 
grew to womanhood and received her edu- 
cation. She tells that from seventeen to 
twenty she taught primary grades in her 
home town school and was a very success- 
ful teacher. She must have been an attrac- 
tive young woman. Slight, erect and grace- 
ful with smooth brown hair. Hers were 
thoughtful brown eyes, a peachblow com- 
plexion, a winsome smile and a gentle, 
kindly manner. She married at Necedah, 
December 21, 1870, William Summerside, 
a Civil War veteran, who brought her in 
1883 to Harrold, South Dakota, to live. 
He there engaged in the lumber business. 
They prospered and made the most of the 
opportunities for friendliness and neigh- 
borliness afforded by the western village. 
She missed the beauty of her Wisconsin 
home but never allowed herself to repine. 
Hers were busy days. Not confining herself 
to her family circle, she knew and loved 
and neighbored with her neighbors. Her 
husband extended his business to include 
a hardware store and a real estate business 
and he served two sessions in the state 
legislature. At length he removed his 
family to Pierre, buying the present home 
in 1910. He died in 1915. Life in the 
capital city afforded Sarah Summerside 
opportunities for service and friendliness 
and she made the most of them. The Con- 
gregational Church and its societies be- 
came, and still are, a part of her life. 
She was active in the Dickens Club, oldest 
literary society of Pierre. Later she entered 
as enthusiastically into the work of D. A. R. 
She still retains her membership in these 
organizations. 
time claimed a part of her time and 
strength. A friend who knew her long and 
well and who loved and admired her said 
the following of her: 

To learned and to lowly © 
You opened wide your door, _ : 


And gave to all a welcome 
Remembered evermore. 


Precious children came to bless 

Your home so dear to all, 

And burdened neighbors, far and wide, 
Soon learned on whom to call. 


In accident or illness, 

Or children gone astray, 

Your wisdom and your kindness 
Was sought in many a way. 


The Women’s Club at one’ 


A pioneer of early times, 


You found much work to do. a aa 
For often you were doctor, nurse, 
And sometimes chaplain, too. 2 ee 
You knelt beside the dying, 7 Cae 


You dried the mourner’s tear, 


You beckoned right the erring, 
You calmed the timid’s fear. 
You planted many a garden, 


And flowers brought to bloom 
That added to life’s beauty 
And helped to banish gloom. 


Many a loaf of bread you baked 
To spread your ample board, 
Where fun and wit and joy prevailed 
And Mother was adored. 


You loved the sunset’s glory, 
The rainbow and each star, 
And close to Nature’s wonders 
Saw Heaven's gates ajar. 


The circling years rolled swiftly round, 
Children’s children came, 
“Grandmother”, now is to them all 

A dear, beloved name. 


To God and Country, home and friends, 
You ever have been true, 

And still at ninety carry on. 

Brave Comrade, here’s to you! 


The above was written when she was 
ninety and now she is ninety-three and still 
taking an active interest in everything 
about her. Her health is yet good. She 
lives entirely in the present. The last few 
years, hampered by failing eyesight, she 
has enjoyed many an article and book 
through records prepared for the blind. 
And so, triumphant, and still affording 
inspiration and courage and strength to all 
who come in contact with her, she sends 
greetings to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution of her State, June, 1942. 


Graves of Real Daughters Marked 


2 Abiel Fellows Chapter, N. S. D. 
A. R., of Three Rivers, Michigan, closed 
their Golden Jubilee Project of markin 
the graves of eleven REAL DAUGHTERS 
in May by dedicating markers in four ceme- 
teries. The Committee in charge being: 
Mesdames C. S. Boyer, Wm. H. Shumacker, 
M. H. Rix and regent, Mrs. E. H. Andrews. 
In Leonides Cemetery: Thankful Watkins 
Blodgett, Martha Clarke Kinne, Betsey 
Kinne Thomas, Fannie Conklin, Sally 
Hodge Davis, Lucinda Kibble Watkins. 
In Mottville Cemetery: Caroline Slarrow 
Stamp. 
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met—lot three of the so called ox pasture. 


Mrs, 


wick, 
‘hasers of Warwick and assisted in lay- 


Robert Potter. 


General 


to 16th, 
towne Hotel, 


In Prairie River Cemetery: Julia Bishop 


~ Allison, Harriet Bishop Smith. 


In Pioneer Cemetery: Sarah Gates Cady 
and Mary Hunt Keech. Their history was 
given by Mabel L. Keech, granddaughter 
of Mrs. Keech, and the only living descend- 
ant of any of those whose graves were 
marked who is a member of Abiel Fellows 
Chapter. 


Rhode Island Unveils Tablet 


HE Colonel Christopher Greene Chap- 

ter Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion of Warwick, Rhode Island, has placed 
a Bronze Tablet in the Samuel Gorton High 
School in memory of an early settler and 
an outstanding citizen, Robert Potter. 
- Robert Potter was made a freeman in 
Massachusetts Sept. 3, 1631—moved to 
Rhode Island in 1639 and later to War- 


He was one of the twelve original 


ing the foundation of that town, a close 


friend of Samuel Gorton father of Warwick 
and of Roger Williams founder of Rhode 


Island. The General Assembly of War- 
wick called by the president of the Colony 
_~ 20, 1652 was held at the home of 
(Samuel Gorton was the 
Assistant. ) 

The Samuel Gorton High School stands 
on land allotted to Robert Potter—one of 
the original assignments of land in Shawo- 


The marking of this historical spot dur- 
ing Warwick’s Tercentenary 
_ made possible through the generosity of 


Year was 
the late Phebe Johnson Potter Walker 
(Mrs. Alvin B.) who was a faithful mem- 
ber of Colonel Christopher Greene Chap- 


fer. 


Phebe Johnson Potter Walker Nat. No. 282712 


Samuel Peck was born about 1761 and 
died July 30, 1825 in Coventry, R. I. 
Prudence Peck, daughter of Samuel, mar- 
ried Obidiah Potter; their son, Daniel D. 
Potter, married Phebe Johnson, and the 
son of this union, John W. Potter, was 


Walker’s father. 


The Forty-Sixth Pennsylvania State Con- 

~ ference will be held in York, October 13th 
1942. Headquarters the York- 
York, Pa. 
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Historic Tablet of National Interest 
Unveiled 


HE Historical Research Committee, 

District of Columbia Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Mrs. Jessie Scott Ar- 
nold, State Historian, and Mrs. Frederick 
K. Sparrow, Chairman of Historic Sites, 
dedicated a tablet on the old Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal at Lock No. 1 located at 
the end of Speedway between K and M 
Sts. where Rock Creek Parkway begins, on 
Saturday, June 20th, at 2 P. M. 

This marker was designed by the Na- 
tional Capital Park Service, Department 
of Interior. 

The U.S. Navy Band gave a short concert 
before the unveiling, which was done by 
two youths whose ancestors were closely 
associated with George Washington, through 
whose long and untiring efforts the old 
Potomac Canal Company was first organ- 
ized in 1785. Master W. Selden Washing- 
ton of Alexandria, Va., is a direct descend- 
ant of John Augustine Washington, full 
brother of George. His son John Augustine 
Washington was the last private owner of 
Mt. Vernon and his son Lawrence Wash- 
ington was one of the last of the Washington 
children to be born at Mt. Vernon. Master 
Frederick Tomlinson Sparrow of Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., son of Prof. Frederick K. Spar- 
row, a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is a direct descendant 
of Lieut. Thomas Buffington who served as 
an aide to General Washington during the 
Revolutionary War. 

Prior to the American Revolution inter- 
nal transportation was largely confined to 
the East, along the tidewater reaches of 
the rivers and bays on the Atlantic coast. 
Soon after the settled frontier had extended 
beyond the Allegheny Mountains considera- 
tion was begun of a plan to provide easy 
means of transportation between the East 
and West by a navigable waterway. As 
early as 1754 George Washington, then 
still in his twenties, began to contemplate 
and foster a system of river and canal 
navigation along the Potomac River, and 
organized in 1785 the Potomac Co. to carry 
out this plan. 

As the first President of the company he 
was actively engaged in the project. He 
frequently visited the working parties as- 
signed to clearing the obstruction from 
the river channel by building short skirting 
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canals around the treacherous river falls. 
Although Washington resigned this office 
when he became President of the United 
States, his interest in the affairs of the 
Potomac Co. never waned. 

In 1802 the Potomac Canal was sub- 
stantially completed. Small raft like boats, 
propelled by hand with the aid of the river 
currents, then began to operate. Although 
the canal and the locks were considered a 
great engineering accomplishment, the im- 
provements to the river channel were inade- 
quate. Disappointment grew as it became 
known that after the expenditure of over 
a half million dollars the navigation of ihe 
Potomac was possible only at times of high 
water. The failure of the Potomac Co. to 
provide a dependable water route to the 
West and the beginning of the great canal 
building era, 1820-1830, contributed greatly 
to the successful organization of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Co. in 1828 and on 
July 4th, 1828, John Quincy Adams, then 
President of the United States, formally 
began the tremendous undertaking by lift- 
ing the first shovelful of earth near Little 
Falls. Navigation on the canal continued 
until 1924 when diversion of traffic to more 
modern transportation agencies caused its 
abandonment. In 1938 the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal was purchased by the Fed- 
eral Government and work of restoration 
was begun under the direction of the Na- 
tional Park Service, Department of the 
Interior, and by 1940 sufficiently advanced 
to readmit water to the acquired area, and 
make available, through their efforts, one 
of the National Capital’s most beautiful 
recreation centers, and now 188 years after 
the day in August when George Washing- 
ton dressed in his buckskins guided his 
birchbark canoe slowly down the Potomac 
River, the last chapter of this early attempt 
and later realization will close as we place 
this marker at the beginning of the old 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

After the dedication ceremonies, a canal 
boat ride over this historic canal was one 
of the high lights of the affair and was 
enjoyed by those National officers, State 
officers, and historians present. 


Minnie T. SPARROW 
(Mrs. Frederick K.), 


State Chairman of Historic Spots, 


‘the blood bank, and urged all to donate 
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Bronze Marker Placed 


EMBERS of Captain Samuel Felt — 
Chapter, Dowagiac, Michigan, 
cently visited the Cleveland Cemetery near 
Elkhart, Indiana, where they placed a 
bronze marker at the grave of Wealthy 
Cleveland Evans, a pioneer of the vicinity 
and a daughter of Tracy Cleveland, a Rev- 
olutionary soldier. Mrs. Cleveland was 
the great-great-grandmother of Mrs. T. Z. — 
Watts, a member of the Chapter, and by 
whom the marker was _ contributed. 
Wealthy Cleveland Evans was born in 
Canterbury, Conn., in 1774 and died in 
1859. She raised a family of eight chil- 
dren, and it was with a son that she came 
to this part of the country from Vermont. 
She was a very progressive woman, being 
an ardent supporter of the Suffrage move- 
ment, writing on the subject for various 
magazines as well as lecturing throughout 
Elkhart County in the interest of the cause. 
The ceremonies were conducted by the 
Chapter Regent, Mrs. Warren Anthony, 
and Mrs. James Gordon Bonine, Chaplain. 
Members of William Tuff Chapter, Elk- 
hart, were in attendance, as well as numer- 
ous descendants. rt 


Chapter Observes 
= Chapter, D. A. R., was hon- 


ored at its 45th Anniversary Lunch- 
eon, held June 2nd, by the visit of our 
National President General, Mrs. William 
H. Pouch. 
Mrs. Pouch spoke of the work of the 
South Carolina and Oklahoma D. A. R. 
schools. She stressed the importance of 


blood or give at least $1.00 to the blood 
bank fund. The work of the U. S. O. for 
girls away from home doing war work was 
also explained by the National D. A. R. 
leader. 

Other visiting D. A. R. members included 
Mrs. George Duffy of Fort Plain, N. Y., 
Past State Regent, and a Vice-President 
General of the National Society; Mrs. Rad- 
cliff Lockwood of Binghamton, N. Y., 
former State Vice-Regent; Miss Edla S. 
Gibson, Buffalo, N. Y., State Vice-Regent; 
Mrs. Dan Burke, Utica, N. Y., State Chair- 
man of National Defense through Patriotic 
Education Committee; and Mrs. Edgar L. 
Potter, Albany, N. Y., Chairman of the 


— 
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- hospitality center maintained by Gansevort 
int Chapter for the entertainment of all men 


in 


the service of the United States passing 
through Albany. 

After Mrs. Harry W. Lee, Regent of 
_ Oneonta Chapter, and her officers had been 


# installed by Mrs. Pouch, Mrs. Charles W. 


oa founder of Fort Valley, Georgia. 


Collins, a former Regent, read the “Odyssey 


of Oneonta Chapter,” which she had writ- 
” ten and copy of which is enclosed. 
C. J.) Firora V. Beams, 
Historian, and Chairman of 
Press Relations. 


EDNESDAY, October 8th, 1941, be- 

came an historic day for Fort Valley, 
Georgia, when there was unveiled in 
Fincher Memorial Park a tablet to the 
memory of James Abbington Everett, 
This 
was accomplished through the Governor 


_ Treutlen Chapter, D. A. R., by the His- 


- torian, Mrs. John A. Houser, who presided 
over the unveiling exercises. 
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Mrs. John H. Allen, Regent, presented 
the tablet to the City of Fort Valley, and 
Mrs. Thomas C. Mell, Georgia State Re- 
gent, made the dedication address. Miss 
Jane Everett, of Macon, Georgia, a great 
granddaughter, unveiled the tablet on which 
is the following inscription: 


FOUNDER OF FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA, 


s,s JAMES ABBINGTON EVERETT. 


NOTICE 


We need the INDEX to each of the fol- 
lowing volumes of the NATIONAL HistTort- 
AL MaGazine: 55, 56, 57, 60 to 72, in- 
clusive. 

Anyone having a copy of any of them 
will please write to 

Mu.trorp Winsor, Director, 
Department of Library and Archives, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


+ + + 


BY SHEAMUS 0’SHEEL 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of doubting, 

For mist and the blowing of winds and the mouthing of words he 
scorns ; 

Not the sinuous speech of schools he hears, but a knightly shouting, 

And never comes darkness down, yet he greeteth a million morns. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of roaming 
All roads and the flowing of waves and the speediest flight he knows, 
But wherever his feet are set, his soul is forever homing, 

And going, he comes, and coming he heareth a call and goes. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of sorrow, 

At death and the dropping of leaves and the fading of suns he 
smiles, 

For a dream remembers no past and scorns the desire of a morrow, 

And a dream in a sea of doom sets surely the ultimate isles. 


He whom a dream hath possessed treads the impalpable marches, 
From the dust of the day’s long road he leaps to a laughing star, 
And the ruins of worlds that fall he views from eternal arches, 
rides in a flashing and golden car. 
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A Meet the Dead Line 


It is more important than ever that arti- 
cles to be used for the Junior Page of the 
magazine be in the hands of the chairman 
by the fifteenth of each month. Will Junior 
State and Divisional Chairmen please ac- 
cept the fact that ample allowance must be 
made for the cutting of mail service, and 
material must be mailed in some parts of 
the country well in advance of the deadline 
in order to reach me in Connecticut. 

Juniors are reminded that members 
throughout the country turn to this page 
for news and ideas, and each of us is re- 
sponsible for some contribution. It will be 
necessary to edit articles to conform with 
plans and space allotted for each issue, so 
don’t be disappointed if only parts of a re- 
port are printed. 

Because members have been so co-opera- 
tive, I am looking forward to the same 
pleasure from this chairmanship that I 
have enjoyed in other fields of Junior 
work. 

Heten Haucu Raper, 
Chairman, Junior Page. 


Junior D. A. R. Motor Service 


Dear Juniors, 


Here is a chance for every Junior to be 
of service to her Senior Chapter. We have 
formed the Junior D. A. R. Motor Service. 
You will find in many Chapters that you 
have some members who find it difficult to 

et to meetings unless they can be driven 
by car. 

Now here is your chance. Get your 
senior members to and from Chapter meet- 
ings. Even if some Chapters haven't any 
Junior Committee and have some younger 
members, let them join this group in get- 
ting the members out to meetings. 

In these times when we are all working 
for our country to save in every way, it’s 

_ agrand chance, Juniors, to be of service to 
In parts of the 
country where gas isn’t rationed, maybe 


you can help your State Regent and State 


_ Officers to get to some of their meetings. 


First Aid and Motor Mechanics are not 
required, but keep an account of your mile- 


_age and the number of hours you drive. 
Come on, Juniors, let’s fall into line, 


and let’s have every Chapter in every 


State thruout our country 


have Juniors 
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who are members of the Junior D. A. R. 


Motor Service. 


Outve WessterR, Chairman. 
91 Hillside Ave., West Newton, Mass. 


Notice of Junior “Pops” Concert 


At the last regular Round Table, held in 
May at the Hotel Kenmore, Boston, the 
Massachusetts Juniors decided to increase 
their treasury before the summer vacation 
interval. The time was short; realizing the 
difficulties of transportation, and the fact 
that the members lived in different parts 
of the state, the pros and cons of various 
schemes for money-raising were carefully 
discussed. 

Their decision to sell tickets and attend 
a concert by the Boston “Pops” orchestra 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, had many ad- 
vantages; there would be no expenses ex- 
cept the price of the ticket; no need to 
“sell the idea”; and because, as one Jun- 
ior said: “Everyone knows about ‘Pops’ 
and attends once during the season anyway, 
it might as well be on our night”; but best 
of all, there would be no rehearsing, no 
financial worry, and a clear profit made 
on each ticket sold. 

The management was most helpful, giv- 
ing the Juniors a group of choice seats at 
the tables, which are on the floor of Sym- 
phony Hall, and the tickets, which were 
offered at the premium over the box office 
price, sold with surprising ease, under the 
direction of Virginia Thomas, retiring 
chairman of the Junior Committee of Lydia 
Partridge Whiting Chapter, Newton High- 
lands. 

On a perfect June evening, nearly 100 
Juniors and their friends gathered to en- 
joy an unusually fine program presented 
by the 90 musicians, members of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, and ihe sociabil- 
ity of the occasion, together with the re- 
freshments served at nominal cost by the 
management, added to the musical pleas- 
ure of the evening. 

During the intermission, the Juniors had 
the privilege of greeting their State Regent. 
Mrs. Frederick Glazier Smith, who 
guest of honor. 

As a result of this delightful evening, 
$35.00 was added to the treasury, and it 
was felt that another evening at ihe “Pops” 
might be anticipated next season. 
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What Does the C.A.R. Do? 


HE word youTtH reflects upon our 
minds that which is beautiful and in- 
deed it is our precious heritage. To those 
of us as leaders (D. A. R., S. A. R., S. R.) 
there is given to us a great privilege, and 
the time that we spend with our girls and 
boys forms one of the best investments we 
can make. Our work with them is volun- 
tary, with no monetary recompensation; 
but the joy we receive by the contact with 
them and the teaching of patriotic ideas 
and love of God, far offsets the time we 
take from our daily lives. 

The Junior National Board formed dur- 
ing the regime of your President General, 
Mrs. William H. Pouch, gave that Board 
duties comparable to those of the Senior 
Board, and, too, created a closer feeling be- 
tween the members. In the districts visited 
by the Junior National members there has 


been the social side noted by their pres- 
ence and a clearer knowledge of the work 


as outlined. Those Officers do not fail to 
tell their members what they want done 
and the reaction is wonderful. For remem- 
ber, it is their Society and they are eager 
to learn and work. 

The bursting of war clouds 
additional forms of work, one 
raising of a fund to purchase an AMBU- 
LANCE, be presented to the American 
Red Cross. The Junior National Board 
created a “National Defense Board”, using 
as its motto, “Conservation—Ambulance 
Relief”. One of the Junior National Vice 
Presidents, Paul Haygood, formerly of 
Hawaii, was made Junior National Chair- 
man. He will be remembered by the 
Daughters as the one who brought Greet- 
ings to the 1942 Continental Congress from 
his homeland. This is their present war 
project and they will accomplish it. Last 
year they raised over $1300.00 to furnish 
the C. A. R. Room in Moore House, at 
Yorktown, which is the room adjacent to 
the D. A. R. one. Likewise, they fur- 
nished a room at Gadsby’s Tavern, and are 
endowing a mantle at Kenmore. 


presented 
being the 


By Mrs. Louise MoseLtey 
National President C. A. R. 


There are twenty National Committees 
with a National Chairman and correspond- 
ing Junior Chairman for each National and 
State Committee, whose reports bear evi- 
dence of the great work being done. It 
would require too much space to go into 
detail, but briefly a few comments upon 
those Committees. AMERICAN INDIAN: A 
loan to worthy Indians seeking transporta- 
tion fare from schools to places of employ- 
ment for the period of 60 days; a request 
made by the Department of Interior, Indian 
Affairs. Scrapbooks and toys are sent to 
T. B. Sanitariums. AMERICAN MUSIC: 
Learn all verses of The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner and C. A. R. Song, as well as frequent 
use of other American songs, with knowl- 
edge of composer and composition. South 
American patriotic songs are being sug- 
gested, and in some States the study of old 
folk songs dating back to the 15th Century 
is being featured. CONSERVATION: Plant- 
ing of trees, shrubs and bulbs for beauty, 
and marking historical spots. Collection 
of articles as asked for by the Government, 
repairing of toys for Xmas baskets, pro- 
tection of wild life, building bird houses, 
feeding of same in winter, refraining from 
pulling wild flowers along road sides, etc. 
CORRECT USE OF THE FLAG: How many of 
us really know the correct manner in 
which to pledge allegiance to it, where to 
place it, when to remove, and what to do 
with it when it is worn out, also upon what 
occasions to display it? These and many 
other vital questions concerning our beauti- 
ful Banner are discussed. Copies of the 
Pledge on large cards have been presented 
to schools, and one southern Society pre- 
sented to each colored school in the county, 
attractive colored Pledge cards. c. A. R. 
GRANDMOTHERS AND C, A. R. GRANDFATHERS: 
These Committees enroll babies and older 
members. Clubs have been formed. Mac- 
AZINE: Five issues published yearly with 
stories by members, pictures, reports of 
Seciety meetings, State Conferences, inter- 
esting news of members, and helpful sug- 


Children of the American Revolution 
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gestions for programs. To keep in active 
communication with members over the 
Country, it is suggested that each member 
subscribe, likewise each Society place one 
copy in local school, one in local public 
library or children’s ward in_ hospital. 
One D. A. R. placed five subscriptions in 
school libraries. CRADLE ROLL: Age—from 
birth to four years, and some Societies 
present certificates when transferred to 
older groups. Programs include Flag 
Pledge as to manner and gradually the 
words. MEMBERSHIP: It is the desire of 
the Junior National President, William 
Berner, and his Board to double the pres- 
ent membership. If each Daughter would 
enroll at least one of her children or grand- 
children as members, that goal might be 
reached. Interested friends may secure 
members whose parents do not belong to 
the parent Societies. Let us all endeavor 
to see Bill’s wish come true! MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOLS: Two National Scholarships are 
maintained at Tamassee aside from indi- 
vidual State and Society ones. Contribu- 
tions are sent for “acres” of land at Tamas- 
see and the Studeni Fund. Boxes of cloth- 
ing, toys, towels, pencils, medicine, etc., are 
sent to the different Mountain Schools on 
the approved list. At Kate Duncan Smith 
approximately $150.00 is contributed 
yearly for the Milk Fund, and this is 
supplemented by additional gifts from So- 
cieties. One pint of milk prepared in some 
manner with crackers or cookies is given to 
the small children, and to the undernour- 
ished older ones. On this small amount 
of nourishment, they are known to have 
gained from ten to twenty pounds. The 
cost of supplying that lunch amounts to 
1 8/10 cents per plate. The C. A. R. feels 
very happy to know that their pennies have 
helped those students. Some States and 
local Societies have ‘adopted’ a child at the 
different schools, sending clothing, etc., 

throughout the year. PATRIOTIC EDUCA- 

_- T10N: The purchase of War Stamps, War 

__ Bonds and the cash corsage in lieu of flow- 

ers, made at present of War Stamps, has 

given financial assistance to our Govern- 

— and served as a lesson in patriotism. 

‘The study of the Constitution, Bill of 

Rights, and historical events connected with 

_ the development of our Country awakens 

within the members that of special pride 

during these days when we are striving to 
_ maintain that form of government that our 
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ancestors fought so valiantly to secure. 
PUBLICITY: Splendid publicity has been 
given through the Press in States and the 
District of Columbia, and we are deeply 
grateful for that which is given us, espe- 
cially by the State Regents in their year 
books, using our girls and boys at State 
Conference times, also the Chapter Regents, 
who have included in their yearly pro- 
grams one subject on C. A. R. with the 
local Society furnishing the program. Rec- 
ognition by the Daughters and Sons at any 
time has a splendid effect upon the mem- 
bers. RADIO: Splendid programs given and 
interviews with Junior National Officers 
brought our Society to countless listeners. 
RED CROsS: The Red Cross rooms beckon 
older girls while similar work is done in 
schools. Boys and girls carry Red Cross 
work to and fro to shut-ins. Flannel scraps 
from baby garments are made into designs, 
outlined in contrasting colors of nursery 
rhymes and finished into baby blankets, 
while scraps of heavy bath robes are 
cleverly made into patched quilts. Old 
Xmas card order books are pasted with 
funnies and a box of crayons tied with it. 
Boxes of them are sent to children’s wards 
in hospitals. Books to cripple hospitals 
have brightened many a tot. One Society 
adopted a contagious ward, sending gifts, 
remembering holidays, as Easter with bas- 
kets of eggs, candies, cards, ete. Cross 
word puzzle books are made and pencils 
attached being sent to Government and lo- 
cal hospitals. One Society sold old papers 
to finance a year’s subscription to the 
Reader’s Digest, to a local Army Hospital. 
The Victory Book campaign for books and 
magazines was successful. Old stamps for 
Great Britain were collected as were old 
bottle tops. Air Raid Junior Wardens are 
on the alert for the signal, as are the air 
ship spotters for the enemy. Knitting has 
been learned by small members who de- 
light in making afghan squares, while more 
experienced workers make other things as 
allotted by the Red Cross. Clothing sent to 
the Salvation Army and local needy, along 
with boxes of food to special families 
throughout the year. Registration has 
been made by some of the members for 
volunteer service at the Civilian Defense 
Volunteer Offices. Many boys are in Serv- 
ice,—one Junior National Vice President in 
Australia, and reports come from former 
C. A. R. members who are serving. Men- 
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tion might be made that former members 
unable to give certified proof of birth to 
the Government, wrote to the C. A. R. 
Office for same, and a copy of their mem- 
bership paper from the Society has been 
accepted as being the.true date of birth as 
given on the paper by the applicant's 
mother. EXHIBITS: National Defense is the 
theme for the exhibit this year. JOINT 
HISTORICAL RADIO PROGRAM: Descendants 
of Signers have been placed on the air by 
National Broadcasts following pageants de- 
picting men of the day. NEWSHEET: Four- 
teen States publish them, serving as a 
medium through which the State News of 
Societies may reach others as well as 
having a message from the State President. 
During these days of tire and gas shortage, 
these sheets and the magazine will serve as 
a boost to the members in lieu of Confer- 
ences in some States. MOTION PICTURES: 
A guide is given for best pictures. A SUM- 
MARY: Although there are well planned 
programs, dealing with the history of our 
Nation, Revolutionary heroes and heroines, 
Committee subjects, current events, etc., 
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and boys being brought up to appreciate 
that which is called History today, but 
that which was fought for by our ancestors 
called FREEDOM. To rightly appreciate 
this Freedom of having the many pleasures 
American Youth do have, including free 
worship of God, and helping the other 
person,—the leaders plan such programs 
to give them the opportunity of doing for 
others not so fortunate, and afford such 
social contacts that the meetings or enter- 
tainments are eagerly anticipated. Re- 
cently a former member, majoring in social 
work at a University, wrote that her com- 
panionship with fellow members, her work 
as a local, State and Junior National Offi- 
cer, fitted her better for the work that she is 
doing in the field of service. 

“And what is the answer for the years of 
service given these members? The happi- 
ness derived from working with them, and, 
too, in seeing them transferred into the 
parent Societies, take up the yoke within 
these Chapters, as the faithful workers they 
were in their local Societies. They are ours 
today,—but yours tomorrow. 


The Round Trip 


BY MC LANDBURGH WILSON 


In swaddling clothes he came across the sea 
In flight from wrong, 

Before his eyes all vast blue mystery, 
Waves rolling along, 

And in his ears an Old World melody— 


His mother’s song. 


In khaki he goes back across the sea 


To smite a wrong, 


Before his eyes the ocean majesty 


Outraged too long, 
And in his ears “My Country, of Thee”— 


His mother’s song. 
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Reports 


SCENE FROM THUNDER BIRDS, 


TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX 


Motion Pictures 


HIS last month two brilliantly executed 
war films were released in various cen- 


ters of the country and will be shown here 


and abroad for ~weeks to come. As war 
films are the order of the day, these two 


of high artistic value are worthy of com- 
ment. Each is documentary in substance 


although poles apart in subject material 


and treatment. The two films are Wake 


Island and The World At War. 


The former compasses a factual event 


and although presented in fictional manner 


its authenticity is unquestioned. It is a 


great and tragic record of a courage in men 

_ that enables them to face inevitable defeat 
_ with heads high and hearts unafraid. It 
is a symbol of the democracy for which 


the United Nations are at war today. The 
direction of the film is forceful in its sim- 


plicity and the acting at times seems in- 
spired. It is a question whether this war 
can produce a film of greater integrity or 
of higher artistry. The World At War 
cannot help but have a sobering effect for 
it shows ten years of steady. Axis aggression 
throughout the world and the weakness 
with which the democracies met it. It is 
an honest, powerful, pictorial record of 
the events that led inevitably to our en- 
trance into the war and is the first motion 
picture to carry the statement, “the United 
States presents.” 

These two films are fine illustrations of 
the power of the screen at this critical time 
in our history. 

Another extraordinary record of the 
stark realism of war is shown in a two-reel 
Navy Department film recenty released by 
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Twentieth Century-Fox. It is called The 
Battle of Midway, is filmed in Techni- 
color and was taken by Commander John 
Ford, U.S.N.R., who was on Midway Island 
when the Japanese attacked it in June. 
Commander Ford climbed to the top of a 
powerhouse which commanded a view of 
the island, while one of the enlisted men 
(a member of his camera crew) with an- 
other camera jumped into a machine gun 
pit, from which point he was able to take 
a number of shots showing dive bombers 
attacking and anti-aircraft batteries in ac- 
tion. A naval officer and an enlisted man, 
both with cameras aboard an aircraft car- 
rier, took the sea and air shots. Two other 
enlisted men on Midway Island, also mem- 
bers of the camera crew, had their cameras 
blown out of their hands by the impact of 
concussion from the first stick of bombs 
which fell on the island. 

Commander Ford was hit in the arm 
with shrapnel early in the battle, but con- 
tinued to keep his camera going, and thus 
recorded one of the most extraordinary 
records of actual battle ever released. The 
sound track was dubbed in after Com- 
mander Ford and his men got back to the 
United States and a staff of announcers 
were used to heighten the dramatic effects. 
It is real war for civilian consumption, 
presented by a master director. (Grapes 
of Wrath, How Green Was My Valley, 
The Informer.) 

Two other films with some phase of the 
war as a background which are worth 
watching for are: One of Our Aircraft 
Is Missing (United Artists), an admirable 
film made with the full cooperation of the 
R.A.F., the Air Ministry and the Royal 
Netherlands Government, London. ; 

Thunder Birds (20th Century-Fox), 
an aviation picture in Technicolor telling 
the story of the battles flying men must win 
on the ground before they become heroes 
of the air. 

Incendiary Bombs 

The control and handling of incendiary 
bombs is dealt with in “They’re Dropping 
Incendiaries” (16mm, silent, kodachrome, 
33 min.). The film answers questions in 
everybody's mind today. It shows how 
the magnesium bomb is constructed and 
how it burns and the various methods of 
control. Included also are scenes showing 
how to handle phosphorus and oil bombs 
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and hints on the prevention of ordinary 
fires in manufacturing plants. The film 
opens in black and white with scenes of 
the London bombings and then shifts to 
Kodachrome for the informational scenes. 
Prints may be purchased by organizations. 
Write the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, Inspection Depart- 
ment, 184 High Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
* * 

Now when the chemicals used in the 
manufacture of movie film are urgently 
needed to make explosives, we should stress 
more than ever the “single feature” shows. 


at 


Turning away from the thought of war 
we find this month: Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch (Paramount), a favorite 
American story which holds a strong place 
in American folklore. This is the third 
filming of the lovely story of a mother 
and her flock of children who can laugh 
at their own struggles against poverty. 
The well beloved character is played by 
the competent Fay Bainter. 

A Yank at Eton (MGM), an amusing 
story of a typical American boy in Eng- 
land’s most exclusive school. Mickey 
Rooney and Freddy Bartholomew, teamed 
for the fifth time, are in the leading roles. 

You Were Never Lovelier (Colum- 
bia) teams Fred Astaire again with Rita 
Hayworth, and the cast includes Adolphe 
Menjou and features Xavier Cugat and his 
yand, 

Now, Voyager (Warners), starring 
Bette Davis and Paul Henreid, is a vivid 
psychological study of an unhappy neurotic 
girl who through service to others finds 
her way back to normal life. 

The Forest Ranger (Paramount), is 
an outdoor epic in Technicolor made with 
the complete cooperation of the United 
States Forest Service. The story is told 
against the forests of Montana, Oregon 
and California. The principals in the cast 
are Fred MacMurray, Paulette Goddard 
and Susan Hayward. 


Now a word as to the timeliness of the 
film material. Unfortunately several weeks 
elapse between the time the magazine goes 
to press and the time it reaches you. This, 
of course, makes perfect service impossible 


ee 


standing citizens. 
the thousands of Junior American Citizens 


although every effort is made to have the 
comments timely. Then there are some 


z centers in the country where films are 


_ shown in pre-release tryouts even before 
reviewing groups see them. Because a 
few readers of the magazine may already 
- have seen a film reviewed in an issue, it 
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does not follow that thousands of others 
have. Remember that some films, shown 


in the large cities or in a try-out section, 
may not reach D. A. R. members in some 
areas until weeks later. 
EtHet M. Martin, 
National Chairman. 


AM glad I am an American,” says 
12 year old Jack Mathis of Texas. 
When an airplane flies over, I run out to 
see it instead of running away to an air 
raid shelter. I have freedom of speech, I 
can go to school and have a good time, I 
can go to church and I can listen to the 
radio.” 

This is what Jack wrote in his winning 
essay in a Junior Ameritan Citizens con- 
test. These things mean something to him 
as a boy today and tomorrow they will 
‘mean even more to him as one of our out- 

He is an example of 
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_ of Texas who are being trained in leader- 

_ ship, in thought and deed. When Jack 

_ received his prize for winning in the essay 

contest, conducted among Junior American 

Citizens clubs, the mayor of Houston, 

_ Texas, Jack’s home city, proclaimed that 
‘Junior American Citizens Day.” 

_ The national chairman, Mrs. Harsh- 

_ barger, of California, spent a day in Hou- 

_ ston on her way to Continental Congress 


this year and I feel sure she was as im- 


pressed with the splendid work being done 
among the boys and girls of this city as 
“ they were impressed by her visit and the 
talks she made to them at their club meet- 

ings arranged especially for her. If only 
; the chapter members of D.A.R. would do 
as Mrs. Harshbarger did and “go out of 


rs : _ their way” to visit these little club meetings, 


_ they would be inspired, thrilled and pleased 
that they belonged to an organization spon- 
soring such fine work. They would be 
proud of a little girl like Nancy Jane 
Brown, a victim of paralysis, who presides 
with perfect poise as president of her Junior 

_ American Citizens Club, of the little freck- 


a 5 : led-faced boy who leads the discussion on 


the Constitution of the United States, and 
of all the other boys and girls as they 
stand to pledge allegiance to their coun- 


try’s flag; with meaning in every word, 
give the Junior American Citizens Creed, 
and, in closing their meetings, say these 
words: 

“Our Father, we think Thee that Amer- 
ica is our Country. We thank Thee that 
we live under the Stars and Stripes. Help 
us always to be obedient, loyal American 
citizens. Amen.” 

ALYSSE SANGSTER SPEARS 
(Mrs. Geo. T. Spears, Jr.), 
National Special Vice 
Chairman, J. A. C. Comm. 

There’s more to be told about that 
“J.A.C. Day” in Houston: the mayor’s 
proclamation was made at the request of 
the Juniors of Alexander Love Chapter who 
have organized and are actively backing 
119 clubs, 3,887 members! Press publicity 
included pictures of the contest winners 
and Jack’s prize essay. 

While this Junior Group won the first 
prize this year for sponsoring the greatest 
number of J.A.C.s, Boudinot, of New Jer- 
sey, was given an award for work with 1,800 
club members and Ann Gridley, Michigan, 
Atlanta, Georgia and John Foster, North 
Carolina, Juniors received Honorable Men- 
tion. The present National Special Vice 
Chairman is a Junior, as are the State 
Chairmen of Delaware and New Jersey; 
other States where the younger members 
of our Society are J.A.C.-conscious in- 
clude California, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, New York and 
Virginia. Definitely, this Committee ap- 
peals to the girls, and through it they can 
be of much service. 

Mrs. Spears, Jr., is right: 1 was im- 
pressed with Houston’s achievements; also, 
the informal discussion with local D.A.R. 
members, friendly luncheon and—above 
all—the chance to attend two meetings of 
Junior American Citizens and their leaders 


made for my swift 


; Junior American Citizen: 
€ 
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coast-to-coast survey. Continental Con- 
gress provided valuable contact with the 
J.A.C. Committee’s National General Vice 
Chairman, Mrs. Ralph E. Wisner, and many 
other D.A.R.-J.A.C. enthusiasts—and with 
five more J.A.C.s: Julian and Lulu, of the 
Foster School for Negro children at Evan- 
ston, Illinois; “F.A.”, who is now twenty 
and works in Chicago, but who used to be a 
J.A.C. at the Orphans’ Home in Columbia, 
South Carolina; “F.A.” came to admire 
the scrapbook submitted by his old friends 
and stayed to chat about “Home” and to 
meet National Officers and members of the 
Society whose club work has meant so 
much to him, and John and Fred, with 
whom I visited again at Hillside (D. A. R. 
Approved) School, in Massachusetts 
(where all the boys are J. A. C.s: my un- 
expected arrival inspired an impromptu 
club meeting—after luncheon with Mrs. 
Sanford and the boys and an enthusias- 
tically-guided tour of farm and school 
buildings—Hillside’s a wonderful place!) 

Then—breakfast in Newark, and a talk 
with the New Jersey State Chairman: tea 
and a conference in Boston, with the State 
Chairman of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island (at the apartment of the J. A. C. 
Committee’s National Adviser, Miss Elea- 
nor Greenwood); next, an afternoon as 
guest of Maine’s State Chairman, visiting 
some Fifth Grade Augusta J. A. C.s and 
then the girls at the State (Reform) School 
at Hallowell, when I enjoyed a regular 
club meeting, tea and a trip through the 
buildings, plus a talk with the Superin- 
tendent about the possibilities of the J. A. C. 
program in such an institution. A second 
Maine day, with School Superintendent 


Harold B. Clifford, author of the J. A. C.° 


Creed, as host, was high-lighted by the 
thrilling experience of repeating that Creed 
with the Boothbay Harbor club members 


Homeward-bound: Chicago (time, at the 
station, to approve the lay-out for the 
1942-43 J. A. C. buttons—made of non- 
critical metals); Colorado, where the 
State Chairman arranged forechats with 
D. A. R.-J. A. C. supporters and, later, 
with the club members at the Denver Or- 
phans’ Home (another impromptu meet- 
ing—plus an affectionately-escorted _in- 
spection of every dormitory and play- 
room); Utah, with a luncheon and round 
table gathering planned by the State Chair- 
man, who thoughtfully invited the Presi- 
dent of the local J. A. C. club, and Nevada, 
where the State Chairman (who is also 
State Regent!) provided for a dinner-time 
J. A. C. conference and a call upon young 
members of the Helen R. Pouch Club, who, 
attended by a variety of dogs, entertained 
us on their Indian doorsteps! 

So now the words Junior American Cit- 
izens stand not just for Frank of California, 
whose father became an American citizen 
because “my son is President of a Junior 
American Citizens club”, but also for tal- 
ented and plucky Nancy Jane of Houston, 
for Bessie who is learning to be a fine 
dependable young woman, there in Hallo- 
well, for Maribel, also of Maine (who 
writes: “I wasn’t promoted from the 5th 
Grade last year, but this time I will be. 
I am President of the club and I am proud 
of it. I think it has helped me to do better 
work.”), and for Carol, who lives at the 
Orphans’ Home and who'd “love to go to 
California”! (and I’d have loved ‘to have 
taken the hint!) 

We all have new responsibilities because 
of the war, but can we who are Daughters 
afford to neglect these young friends of 
ours who are Citizens-in-the-Making? 
HeLeN Grace HARSHBARGER 
(Mrs. Asa Foster Harshbarger), 

National Chairman. 


who helped to write it! 7 


Filing and Lending 


OR those who may not have read our 
Committee Report in the August issue 

of the NationaL HistoricaL Macazine, | 
will state again that the supply of F. & L. 
catalogues is exhausted. A new list of sev- 
eral hundred papers accepted during the 
past two years has been prepared and mim- 
eographed. It is believed that those who 


rf 


are anxious to secure program material 
from the National F. & L. Bureau will be 
happy to pay 25c for a copy of this new list 
to cover cost of mimeographing and mail- 
ing. Vice chairmen, state chairmen and 
chapter chairmen will welcome this an- 
nouncement, since it is really an answer to 
their urgent requests for a list from which 
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order papers. 
x 


Please pass on this infor- 
- mation about a new list to others in your 
_ chapters. It must be remembered, too, that 
_ many papers were submitted to the National 
Bureau too late for acceptance in the 1942 
report, or for the new list. All state chair- 
men of this committee should by this time 
received my letter to them. Con- 
structive suggestions and plans for this 
years work have already been sent in by 
several vice chairmen and state chairmen. 
Mrs. Samuel H. Nixon, vice chairman from 

Virginia, writes, “I want to thank you for 
your interesting and _ instructive letter: 
also for the list of suggested papers for 
programs. It was my pleasure to read 
this before a large gathering yesterday 
a luncheon honoring our State Regent, Mrs. 
Bruce D. Reynolds.” This letter is a re- 
minder of the importance of publicity in 
connection with our committee activities. 

Each chairman should send stories, with 
some new slant, on our work to the public- 
ity chairman in her division, state, or 
chapter, and also have another story so 
full of interest that the radio chairman 
will give time for it on her program. This 
might even be in the form of a “quiz” 
with questions and answers taken from a 
timely historical paper used on a chapter 
program. 

Mrs. C. E. Snyder, of Davenport, Iowa. 
state chairman, has appointed four mem- 
bers in different parts of the state to assist 
her in committee activities by asking them 
to promote the use of papers among chap- 
ters. A fine plan! In selecting material 
for October programs, you will, doubtless, 
featare the Founding of the N.S. D. A. R., 
Navy Day, or the Golden Anniversary of 
the Pledge to the Flag. Our Bureau has 
on file many papers on the Founding, the 
Founders, and the administrations of the 
Presidents General. There is, also, a lan- 
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tern slide lecture on our National Head- 
quarters (mostly colored slides. $2.00). 

For a Navy Day feature, and one strictly 
up to date, is the paper on “Ships of the 
Navy and Their Sponsors,” written by Mrs. 
Paul Casberian, the first Civil Service em- 
ployees of this sex to christen a battleship. 
A vice chairman of this committee who 
assisted in reviewing the paper states that 
it will answer such questions as “Do you 
know how our fighting ships get their 
names? Are you aware that genealogy 
plays an important part in our Navy? 
That ships are named according to their 
classification? That many names used are 
those of Revolutionary Heroes, and each 
name used is checked to the minutest de- 
tail? Also from this paper you will learn 
about the early naval heroes as well as our 
modern fighting forces of the sea. Com- 
memorating Navy Day is another paper on 
“Analostan Island,” in the Potomac River. 
Its history is said to be stranger than fic- 
tion. Why not read about it? If an illus- 
trated historical lecture is desired, why 
not feature a lantern slide one from the 
following? 

Half Forgotten Romances of American 
History. 

Restored Williamsburg. 

Landmarks of Virginia. 

(These are colored or mostly colored, 
and may be rented for $2.00 each.) 

A new lecture, with slides, on “Washing- 
ton Headquarters in New York City.” will 
soon be added to the National F. & L. Bu- 
reau, through the gift of both by Miss 
Gladys Clark, President of Washington 
Headquarters Assn. in New York. It 
hoped that through this announcement other 
contributions of a similar nature may be 
made to our Bureau. 

Knapp DIcKINsoN, 
National Chairman. 


Is 


HELLO 
Founders Day—October  11th—Why 


chosen? Consult the Golden Jubilee num- 
ber of our NationaL HistoricaL Maca- 
ZINE for data on the lives of our Founders: 

Miss Mary Desha—from hardy Ken- 
tucky pioneers, a ceaseless worker along 
educational lines. She loved her country 


Radio Committee 


Lot 


and worked hard in aiding in the founding 
and organization of our Society and loyally 
thereafter, to uphold its principles. 

Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood—a woman of 
executive ability, firm and strong. It is 
said of her, “she had an interesting face 
with character written on the broad brow 


and in the deep blue eyes of intellectual 
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sweetness there is a mingled determination 
of purpose and firm resolve. 

Mrs. Eugenia Washington—a member of 
the well known Washington family, one of 
which was the first president and founder 
of his country. General George Washing- 
ton was the educator of Miss Washington's 
ancestor, George Steptoe Washington. It 
seems most appropriate that she should be 
one of our Founding “Mothers.” 

Mrs. Ellen Hardin Walworth—also of 
the sturdy Kentucky pioneers. She, too, 
was an educator of note. She was “one 
of the first three women nominated and 
elected to a school board in the State of 
New York.” 

Remember, too, our first President Gen- 
eral, Mrs. Benjamin Harrison, wife of the 
President of the United States. 

The conscientious work of our Founders 
is being carried on today by many of our 
notable American womanhood, thus main- 
taining all the qualities and traditions of 
our Organization. 
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Our mail has brought word from Port- 
land, Oregon, where Mrs. Howard P. Arnest 
is working hard on the year’s radio work. 

From the East, we hear from Mrs. John 
George Daub, who is preparing for the 


early Fall Pennsylvania State Conference, 
with broadcasts, to which your National 
Chairman has been invited. 

Read the story of Betsey Hager in the 
NATIONAL HisTorIcAL MAcazine, pub- 
lished September, 1941, and then write to 
Mrs. George Newland, at 2326 B Avenue, 
N. E., Cedar Rapids, lowa, for her script 
based on this story. See the possibilities 
there are in reading carefully our own 
NATIONAL Historical Macazine! 


So 

Daughters 
Adopt 

Radio! 
Myrtce M. Lewis, 


American Indians 
ad 


HE latest report from the Office of 

Indian Affairs states that now there are 
in the United States Army 8,000 Indians. 
Approximately 500 Indians are entering 
the Army every month. The registration 
among Indians is quoted as being 99 per 
cent complete. This is a wonderful answer 
to the Nazi propaganda which tried so 
hard to drive a wedge between white man 
and red man in this country. Berlin broad- 


casts predicted an Indian uprising in the ° 


United States. 
St. Mary’s High School, exclusively for 


The Freeman’s Creed 


ANONYMOUS 
| Following is the inscription on a statue of the Minuteman, New Jersey. 


Of what avail the plow or sail ae 
land or life, if freedom 


Indian girls, located at Springfield, South 
Dakota, because ,of the war has remained 
open all summer. Working in shifts the 
girls, two teachers and the cook have fin- 
ished a thorough house-cleaning. They 
planted and cultivated a huge garden and 
now they have preserved and canned the 
food that they have grown as their con- 
tribution for Victory. 


Mrs. Lorenz Epcar Rex, 
Chairman American 
Indians Committee. 
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growing into maturity. 


BY Jean Tate AcHeson (Nat. Number 302584) 


(Winning Story for October) 


re AMERICA has a long line of valiant sol- 


diers whose heroic deeds have been 

_ fittingly sung in song and story. But no 
doubt, there is as long a list whose deeds 
of patriotism have not been published to the 

world, but are lovingly handed down in 


family tradition. 


It is a timely duty of ours, today, to 
bring to light these dauntless achievements 
of an earlier generation. They will stir 
us to the loyal devotion and service to our 
country, which is now expected of us, if 
we are to carry on this lofty tradition as 
loyal citizens. 
Let me re-tell such a story. 
In the North of Ireland there was a home 
in which a son and four daughters were 
Stirring tales of 
the heroic struggle for freedom which was 


_ being enacted in the British colonies across 
the sea, came to their ears. 
something of oppression in their own land, 


Knowing 


they were fired with zeal to throw in their 
lot with the struggling colonies, and do 
their bit for freedom. One of the daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth Gilmore, aged eighteen, and 
her younger sister, Ann, bid farewell to 
their home and loved ones and embarked 
on the eventful trip across the water. 
On that vessel there was, also, a brave 
young Irishman whose eyes flashed with 


the same youthful enthusiasm as he spoke 
_ of helping to secure for mankind the fuller 


_ blessings of liberty in the new land of 
promise. His name was John Berry. Dur- 
ing the long, tedious days of the voyage, 

_a friendship was begun between the beau- 


 tiful Elizabeth, and the tall, quiet young 


man, who confided to her his hopes for 
joining the Continental Army under the 
leadership of his hero, George Washing- 
ton. This friendship was fast ripening 
into a much deeper affection, when the 
vessel arrived at the Philadelphia dock. 
With the hope of a later meeting, they took 
their separate ways—John to join the Co- 
lonial Army, and Elizabeth and Ann to 
offer their services as nurses wherever the 
need was greatest. Soon all were busy in 
the strenuous ‘struggle for f freedom. There 
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was no time, or opportunity, then for 
thoughts of love and a home. 

Elizabeth and Ann gave generously of 
their time and splendid vitality in nursing 
the sick and wounded soldiers. As time 
went on, another sister, Isabella, joined 
Elizabeth and Ann, and they worked he- 
roically, as did many other loyal women 
of the colonies, in furnishing and prepar- 
ing food for the needy soldiers at Valley 
Forge. They braved untold dangers in 
carrying these provisions to the army. 

Here Fate decided to take a hand once 
more in the lives of these two devoted 
patriots, Elizabeth and John. During the 
winter of 1777-1778, the two sisters were 
faithfully helping to care for the sick and 
wounded soldiers, who so loyally sup- 
ported Washington in his darkest hours at 
Valley Forge. The little schoolhouse, con- 
verted of necessity into a hospital, was 
crowded. One day Elizabeth recognized 
among the poor, ill-clad men brought into 
the hospital for treatment, one whom she 
knew. Unknown to her, John Berry had 
been among the number sent to swell ihe 
pitifully small army so gallantly watching 
every move of the British in Philadelphia, 
and ready to strike at the slightest chance. 
But the John Berry of the vessel, strong 
and vigorous, was in marked contrast to 
this half-starved and almost frozen soldier, 
altho the same undaunted spirit was 
there. He was nursed tenderly back to 
health, and there, amid the harassing 
events of that memorable winter, the ro- 
mance, begun on the voyage, blossomed 
anew. Love knows no clime nor circum- 
stance! 

But as the condition of the Continental 
Army grew more and more critical the sis- 
ters became deeply concerned for the fate 
of the struggling colonies. Their beloved 
General’s Army had dwindled to a few 
thousand men, and these were suffering for 
the necessities of life, and were without 
adequate arms and equipment. The Tories 
were growing bolder, and everything was 
heing done to hinder the cause of liberty. 
Tory spies in the guise of peddlers were 
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sowing seeds of doubt and discord, and were 
discouraging enlistments. They spread 
the rumor that the King had hired fifty 
thousand blood-thirsty Russians who, when 
they came, would murder in cold blood, 
all the women and children as well as 
defeat the men of the colonies. The fresh 
provisions, which should have arrived in 
Washington’s camp, were turned aside be- 
cause of British gold, and while Gen. 
Howe and his army feasted in Philadel- 
phia, there was starvation and dire need 
among the patriots. 

Elizabeth was stirred to the depths of 
her being. One thing more she could do, 
and she would! She, herself, enlisted as 
a private soldier, and carried a rifle with 
deadly effect, not even shunning her duty 
on the battlefield itself. Her name is 
recorded in the list of “Soldiers of the 
American Revolution, Who Received Pay 
for Services.” It is also given among “The 
Rangers of the Frontier.” She acquitted 
herself right nobly. 

John and Elizabeth were married in 
1780, but still continued to give of their 
services freely to their chosen country 
until victory was won. A tract of land 
in what was afterward called Washington 
County, Pennsylvania, was owned by Gen. 
Washington. In 1796, a portion of this 
land, a tract of 251 acres, was purchased 
by John Berry for a homestead, and here 
in a comfortable, two-story log-cabin they 
passed the remainder of their married life. 
This cabin was still standing a few years 
ago. Today the original deed to this prop- 


Solitude is very sad, 
Too much company twice as bad. 


erty from Washington, is a cherished heir- 
loom of their descendants. 

John and Elizabeth Berry sleep peace- 
fully side by side in the nearby Robinson 
Run Churchyard, near McDonald, Pa., and 
their children’s “children rise up to call 
them blessed.” There is nothing on their 
tombstones to recall their special partici- 
pation in their country’s struggle for ex- 
istence. They only did what seemed to 
them to be their duty, and took no care 
to perpetuate its memory. 

To paraphrase Bobby Burns: “From 
homes like this America’s grandeur 
springs.” After a youth spent in such a 
fierce conflict, after victory won and liberty 
achieved, they quietly turned their efforts 
to building up a peaceful commonwealth. 
Their dreams for a fuller freedom than 
the world had ever known came true. 

This tradition has come down in our 
family. It is not only a tradition, but is 
verified and accepted by our N.S.D.A.R. 
Such an example of unselfish devotion to 
an ideal is certainly an inspiration to us 
of a later time, to give as unstintedly of 
our strength to keep what they attained at 
such fearful cost. 

A menace, fraught with a far greater 
peril of cruelty and servitude, confronts 
our country and the whole civilized world 
today. Nothing but an all-out effort, like 
theirs, well-planned and carried out, in 
the implicit faith that “we are strong in 
the Lord and the power of His might,” 
can succeed. May it be ours to achieve a 
like success with them. 
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Insignia 
PLEASE turn to Page 25 of your Na- 
Pass tional By-Laws, and read carefully 


Article XIII. Then turn to Pages 54, 55, 
. and 89 of your 1942 Handbook, and I be- 

lieve you will then feel, after reading the 
above pages, that you are fully informed 

and that you know all about your insignia. 
Several questions have been sent to me 
recently regarding the proper length of the 

official ribbon attached to the D. A. R. 
insignia. One question, in criticism of 
ribbons that reach from shoulder to waist 
line, asked the question—“Is this cor- 
rect?_-‘It brings the insignia down to the 
_ waist line, and not on the left breast over 
_ the heart.” I will answer you by suggest- 

ing that you read carefully these given 
_ pages in the Handbook. Page 54 tells you 
_ that “the length of the official ribbon must 
not exceed 12 inches. A second ribbon 
sy _ may be worn if nec essary to accommodate 
all bars and service pins.” 

Answering another question—women 
who are not members of the N. S. D. A. R. 
have no right to wear the insignia, and 
chapter members, resigned or dropped, 
certainly “proclaim falsely” if they con- 
tinue to wear the insignia. You are bound 


to be criticised if you wear your insignia 
as a breast pin or as a belt pin. I think it 
aos 


is a great kindness for a member who knows 
the rules and regulations to diplomatically 
inform one who evidently does not know 
_ the proper place to wear the insignia of the 
N. S. D. A. R. 

May I say right here that if applicants, 
when they are received into chapters, were 
presented with a copy of the Handbook 
and asked to study it carefully so as to 
understand thoroughly all of these funda- 
mental principles, we would have a better 
informed membership, and there would be 
a minimum of mistakes made, such as a 
mentioned before. 


State Parliamentarians 


As I wrote to one State Parliamentarian 
recently, 


I sincerely believe that holding 


Parliamentary Procedure 


“The man of true qualities is not he who labels himself with genealogical tables, and lives 
on the reputation of his fathers, but he in whose conversation and behavior there are references 
and characteristics positively unaccountable except on the hypothesis that his descent is pure _ 


this position is one of great responsibility, 
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and State Parliamentarians should be very 
sure indeed that they are “in the right” be- 
fore they answer a question, because one 
who holds that position cannot afford to 
make a mistake, especially where the fun- 
damental principles and policies of the 
National Society D. A. R. are concerned. 

There are certain fundamental principles 
and policies that always have been, and 
are still, a part of the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the N. S. D. A. R. 

Our National By-Laws were prescribed 
under the guidance and careful attention 
of the accepted authority on Parliamentary 
Procedure, General Henry M. Robert. We 
have in our files a number of questions 
answered with opinions rendered by Gen- 
eral Robert himself. 

The “set up” of our organization is a lit- 
tle bit different from almost any other of 
like kind. The National Organization came 
into being, and persons duly qualified be- 
came members of the National Society, 
but, for purposes of convenience, they were 
organized into local chapters and these 
chapters were legislated for, in greater 
part, by the National Society. So, our 
National Organization is supreme, our 
chapters were organized second, and then 
the State Society came into being for - 
poses of greater convenience to the Na- 
tional Society, co-ordinating the work of 
chapters throughout each state respectively. 
So much for this outline of the three parts 
of our organization. 

State Parliamentarians should under- 
stand that a State organization is manda- 
tory, and that chapters of each State and 
Territory are obliged to belong to a State 
organization, “which shall hold an annual 
State Conference.” By “annual” I mean 
yearly. A conference must be held each 
year, all State officers must be elected, and 
the State Regent and State Vice Regent 
must be confirmed by the Continental Con- 
_ gress, at which time their terms of office 


shall begin (close of Congress). Should 
the office of State Regent "become vacant, 


the State Vice Regent shall become State 
Regent. Between meetings of the Continen- 
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tal Congress the National Board of Manage- 

ment has the power to confirm the election 
of a State Regent or a State Vice Regent 
elected to fill a vacancy. 

Now, National By-Laws cannot be 
changed in any way, shape or form. They 
cannot be “added to” nor can words be 
“taken from” National By-Laws. In other 
words, a State Society (or chapter) should 
not “amend a National By-Law to suit its 
own purpose.” Honorary State officers, 
past State officers, appointed Chairmen of 
National Committees, and State chairmen 
who are appointed should not be voting 
members of the State Conference, unless 
they are elected as delegates. As a matter 
of information, National Chairmen are ap- 
pointed by the President General and are 
not voting members of the National Board 
of Management. 

The objects, Article II of the National 
Constitution, are, of necessity, the Objects 
of a State organization and of chapters as 
well. So State By-Laws should carry this 
provision—"The Objects of this State So- 
ciety shall be to promote the Objects of the 
National Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, in this State.” And the 
Eligibility clause, Article III], Page 6, Na- 
tional Constitution, should be copied ver- 
batim by chapters when they are providing 
for “Eligibility” in their chapter by-laws. 

The Article on Membership seems to be 
the one least understood. Therefore, | 
believe I may be pardoned for repeating 
this information that has been given many 
times before in articles in the Magazine. 
The National ruling for admitting appli- 
cants into chapters is as follows: first, “Ap- 
plicants for membership must be endorsed 
by two members in good standing to whom 
the applicant is personally known.” That 
does not mean that an applicant must be 
endorsed by two members of your chapter 
or of any other specified chapter, but an 
applicant for membership must be endorsed 
by two members who know the applicant 
and these two members must be in good 
standing. 

I recently 


received a communication 


from a State Parliamentarian who said that 
her own chapter had a secret Membership 
Committee appointed by the Regent, who 
passed on all applications for membership, 
and quoting this State Parliamentarian, 
“much trouble and bitterness has been the 
In | the first place, 


result.” 


Committees are for the purpose of investi- be: 
gating a name of an applicant as to her | 


church and club affiliations, etc., and this 
Membership Committee should, after due 
time, report its findings to either the Exec- 
utive Board or the chapter, but that Mem- 


bership Committee should not have the 


right to vote on the name of the applicant. 
Our National By-Laws says, 
plication is made through a chapter, it 


must be approved by either the chapter or 


“If the 


by its Board of Management, or by both | 


(chapter and Board) as prescribed by ihe 
chapter by-laws.” 


easily understood, and it certainly does not: 


give the right to a Membership Committee _ 


to approve or not approve of an applicant. 
State Parliamentarians should understand 
this point, and be able to give to the chap- 
ters within the state this fundamental rul-— 
ing, that there is only one way, under our 
existing By-Laws, that chapters may vote 
on the names of applicants. Now, the final 
point I wish to make in this matter of 
accepting applicants, is this—that chapters 
have no right to make it any more difficult 
(nor any less so) for an applicant to join 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, than the National 
Organization itself makes it. So—a ma- 
jority vote is the only vote necessary to 
elect an applicant, and this vote should be 
taken by ballot, by the Executive Board 
or by the chapter, or by both, and A MA- 
JORITY VOTE SHALL ELECT. 

I corrected a set of by-laws yesterday 
that were ten years old, and this chapter 
had been voting on the names of applicants 
by a “unanimous vote” of the Executive 
Board. They had fifteen members on their 


"Executive Board, and fifteen women had io 


be of the same mind in accepting these ap- 
plicants for membership, and I am just 
wondering how many names have received 
the unanimous endorsement of this group, 
and how many names have not? 

State Parliamentarians should be cog- 
nizant of the fact that chapters, and not 
individual members, belong to State or- 
ganizations, and chapters pay dues on a 
per capita basis. State organizations may 
adopt by-laws, but these by-laws must not 
conflict with the Act of Incorporation, Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, of the National So 
ciety. State organizations may provide a 
penalty for chapters not paying State 
dues, but me not involve 


That provision is very 
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National representation to Congress; it 
only involves State representation. 

A State may elect Honorary State Regent 
(and other Honorary State officers) but, 
no one may be elected Honorary State Re- 
gent unless she has held the office of State 
Regent. So it is with the office of Chapter 
Regent. A request came recently for my 
opinion as to the following: A chapter 
had a member who had served many years 
in a fine way, and had recently presented 
the chapter with property. She was an 
elderly woman, and did not want to serve 
as an active officer. So, out of the kindness 
of their heart they wanted to make her 
“Honorary Regent.” As this woman had 
not served in that capacity, it would be 
misleading and, in my opinion, a hollow 
gesture to give her the title of “Honorary 
Regent.” 

As I have said many times before, 
chapter officers must be elected and only 
the elected officers should serve on the 
Executive Board. Executive Boards that 
are over-balanced with appointed chairmen 
of committees cannot function properly, 
and the power of that Board is “weighted 
down” and one-sided. 

By-laws come to me with lengthy ar- 
ticles prescribing “discipline” for members 
conducting themselves in a way calculated 


to disturb the harmony of “the chapter.” 
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filed with the National Board of Manage- 
ment. Chapters do not have the right to 
take disciplinary measures into their own 
hands. 

“A State Parliamentarian should never 
be a member of the State Board, nor serve 
on a State committee or any other capacity 
that makes it necessary for her to take 
sides in matters upon which her opinion 
as Parliamentarian may be desired after- 
wards.” Hence a Parliamentarian should 
not be listed with the elected officers, and 
does not have a vote as Parliamentarian. 
I understand that in some cases the Parlia- 
mentarian has been asked to preside over 
an election. The Parliamentarian has no 
legal right to do this. The State Vice 
Regent or a chairman pro tem elected by 
the assembly should preside where it is 
impossible for the State Regent to pre- 
side. If she is present, she presides dur- 
ing the time of the election. 

I would appreciate now and then hear- 
ing from the different State Parliamen- 
tarians, but be sure when you write me 
that you are writing on matters of Parlia- 
mentary Procedure, and not upon matters 
of policy or departmental work. I shall 
be glad to hear from you and to help you 
if you feel that you need my assistance. 
Faithfully yours, ue 


ARLINE B. N. Moss 


In my opinion that is entirely unnecessary, | ~ (Mrs. John Trigg Moss), 

for the National Organization, in Article — Parliamentarian, 
XI, prescribes discipline for any member _ N. S. D. A. R. 
in any chapter, and all charges must be ; ee 


Thrice Armed 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, — 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted... — 
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Personal letters should be addressed to 713 19th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


“Bg eager is represented in our Library 
by approximately 400 volumes con- 
sisting of County and Town histories, and, 
the most valuable of all material from a 
genealogical standpoint, the copies of mar- 
riage, birth and death records, wills, deeds, 
etc. 
Among these are: 
Marriage records of: 
Bibb County prior to 1860 


Brooke County first 100 ee 
Butts County 1826-38 


Chatham County 1777-1817 
Clarke County 


Fannin County Mad 
Hart County 1854-1875 fat 


Houston County 1825-45 
Abstracts of Wills: ; 


Bibb County 
Chatham County 


Court Records: Bryan County ~ 

Bible Records: John Benson Chapter 

Family Bible Records: 8 volumes Nancy Hart 
Chapter 

United States Land Grants 1817-18 

Historical Collections: 3: volumes Joseph Haber- 
sham Chapter 

One Hundred Years of Methodism: Camp Creek 
Church Records—Baldwin County 

Land Lottery grants to Revolutionary Soldiers and 
their wives 


Census 1850 Jones County 


Oglethorpe & Hancock County Land Lotteries 
1804-6 

Land Lotteries of Georgia 1827 

Ebenezer record of Jerusalem Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church 

The Moravians of Georgia 1735-40 

The Salzburgers & their Descendants 

Georgia Baptists 

Compilations, wills, marriages, etc., of Genealog- 
ical Records Committee 1932-1941 

Georgia Landmarks & Revolutionary Records 


Such records, most of which are unavail- 
able elsewhere, are contributions of mate- 
rial that will remain of permanent value to 
our Society and to the vast field of history 
and genealogy. Now, as never before, peo- 
ple are seeking records of their ancestry, 
and best of all, are demanding proof of 
these records by wills, deeds, vee statis- 


eet Now: All letters pertaining to this department should be addressed to the 

7. bs Genealogical Editor, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 


tics, etc. Many a heartache has been caused 
by fantastic claims of royal ancestry that it 
was later discovered could not be substan- 
tiated and the wise person will do well to 
investigate thoroughly before accepting the 
“machine made” lineages offered the credu- 
lous purchaser at anything but “bargain 
prices”. 

Necessary proof is often available 
through these compilations by our Genea- 
logical Records Committees in every state. 
The material is indexed and made available 
by the National Chairman of this Commit- 
tee and her assistant. Researchers in our 
library, both men and women, from all 
parts of the United States express amaze- 
ment at the wealth of material thus made 
available and are loud in their praise of the 
accessibility of our books and the kindly 
assistance and information cheerfully given 
by our Library staff. 

* 

Georgia, the Empire State of the South, 
was founded by James Oglethorpe and 
named in honor of King George II, who 
granted to him this tract of land. 

On November 17, 1732, the good ship 
“Anne” sailed down the Thames river un- 
der the command of Oglethorpe, carrying 
130 men, women and children, to found the 
Colony of Georgia. The voyage was ended 


. January 13, 1733, when the “Anne” 


dropped anchor in Charleston Harbor. 

The next day the colonists were conveyed 
to Beaufort, South Carolina, and Ogle- 
thorpe, with a party of scouts, set out in 
small boats for the Savannah river. They 
landed at Yamacraw Bluff, eighteen miles 
from the mouth of the Savannah river and 
here Oglethorpe selected the site and laid 
out the town of Savannah, the most his- 
toric town in Georgia. He returned to 
Beaufort for his colonists and on January 
31, 1733, they were on Georgia soil. The 
change in the calendar, made about that 
time, makes February 12 instead of January 
31 the settlement date and this is celebrated 
by law as _—— Day. 
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COUNTY CHAPTER COUNTY CHAPTER COUNTY CHAPTER 
Baldwin ...... Dougherty 
Early 

Elbert 
Emanuel 
Floyd 
Fulton 
Glynn 
Habersham 
Hall 
Hancock 
Hart 
Houston 
Jackson 
Jasper 
Jones 
Lamar 
Lourens 


Lowndes 
McDuffie 


Richmond 
Rockdale 
Screven 


Wilkinson 


GEORGIA—Shaded Counties have D. A. R. Chapters 
page 
| = 4a 
COUNTY CHAPTER 
Tl 
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Long before the white people settled this 
colony, numerous Indian tribes occupied 
the land, the most powerful of which were 
the Cherokees on the north and the Creeks 
farther south. Here also were smaller 
tribes, the Uchees, Yamacraws and the 
Chickasaws. These Indians had towns and 
villages, plantations and houses made of 
brick. The two-story brick house of Chief 
Vann in Murray County is still standing 
and is of special interest to architects be- 
cause of an unusual stairway. 

South Carolina Indian traders made trips 
to these Indian villages and commerce 
flourished. The Indians loved their moun- 
tains and valleys and clear streams and 
gave to them musical names which still 
linger with us. The Cherokee Rose is 
Georgia’s state flower. The government 
of the colony was administered by Trustees. 
From 1732 to 1743, when Oglethorpe re- 
turned to England for the last time, the 
Trustees had sent to the colony 1521 emi- 
grants, of whom 687 were foreigners. In 
1743 there were in the colony the first 
colonists who came with Oglethorpe, the 
Jews from Portugal, French Huguenots 
from South Carolina, Germans, Swiss, the 
Salzburgers from Bavaria, the Peidmontese 
from Lombardy, the Scotch Highlanders, 
and the English from London. 

The Pastor of the Dorchester Church, who 
had moved from New England to South 
Carolina in 1695, settled at Midway in 
1754, with his members and negro slaves, 
and the historic Dorchester Church, the 
“Midway” church, was erected and is still 
standing. Another old historic church is 
the Jerusalem Lutheran Evangelical at 
Ebenezer, erected by the Salzburgers in 
1769. 

Pastors from every nation, missionaries, 
(including John Wesley the founder of 
Methodism and his brother Charles), the 
celebrated George Whitfield who founded 
an Orphan Asylum from contributions re- 
ceived from his audiences, and others, all 
sought to Christianize the Indians. Chris- 
tianity went hand in hand with civilization. 

Over 57,000 acres of land had been 
granted, forts had been erected to protect 
the frontiers, the towns of Savannah, New 
Inverness, Ebenezer and Frederica had been 
settled. Augusta had been established as 
a trading post with the Indians in upper 
Georgia and a garrison of soldiers placed 
there. 
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With the passing of the Trustees in 1752, 
Georgia became a Royal province, extend- 
ing to the Mississippi river on the west. 
The first Assembly met in Savannah, Geor- 
gia, and the militia was reorganized. Be- 
ginning in 1752, the tide of emigration 
came in from Virginia and the Carolinas, 
—the sons and grandsons of the first set- 
tlers of those states. They secured by 
Royal grants “Headrights” of a large acre- 
age of land. The settled portion of the 
Colony was confined to a narrow strip 
stretching along the Savannah, Ogeechee 
and Altamaha rivers and on -kend- near the 
coast. Serious border troubles by the hos- 
tile attitude of the Indians and Spaniards 
was experienced. 

In 1763, by a treaty made between Eng- 
land, France and Spain, France surrendered 
all claims to Geogia land lying east of 
the Mississippi river and the King of Eng- 
land added to the Province of Georgia the 
land between the Altamaha and St. Mary’s 
river. 

Under the Royal Governors, Georgia was 
divided into parishes and the Church of 
England was established. 

The “Ceded Lands” (later Wilkes 
County) was purchased from the Indians in 
1772 and soon whole families from the tide- 
water region of Virginia seeking new lands, 
poured into upper Georgia. The most 
noted settlement was the “Broad River” 
settlement of wealthy Virginians. The 
stream of migration from Virginia to Geor- 
gia was so continuous that it was said that 
most Virginians had the “Georgia fever”. 

Other Emigrants about this time were the 
Quakers, who settled in Wrightsville, also 
the descendants of the Scotch-Irish settlers 
of Pennsylvania who had emigrated to 
North Carolina. 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
war the frontier line extended only from 
St. Mary’s River on the south to the ceded 
lands on the north, the wild unbroken lands 
to the westward being overrun by the In- 
dians who were Allies of the British. Geor- 
gia became an independent state April 15, 
1776, the first Constitution was made in 
1777, at which time the white population 
of Georgia did not number 20,000, with a 
militia force of 2,000 which were threat- 
ened by 10,000 Indians and a population 
divided in its allegiance to the government, 
for many of the older Englishmen were 
——_ while their sons were “L iberty 
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_ United States June 15, 1870. 


Boys”. It was not until 1778 that the War 
of the Revolution broke forth in all its fury 
in Georgia when the American forces under 
Colonel Elijah Clarke won the Battle of 
Kettle Creek, a decisive battle of the War. 

At the close of the war bounty lands were 
offered to all Revolutionary soldiers who 
would make their homes in Georgia. New 
counties were opened and the soldiers from 
the thirteen original states, (many of whom 
were natives of England, Ireland, Wales, 
Germany and France), came to the state, 
received their bounty land, and became 
Georgians. 

The War of 1812 in Europe put an end 
to all commerce but by 1820, the hardships 
of frontier living and the memories of war 
were in the past. New counties were 
opened, the sons of the settlers pushed west- 
ward and built their homes on the edge 
of the Indian lands. From 1820 to 1838, 
with the aid of the United States Govern- 
ment, Georgia was able to make treaties 
with the Indians and secure large tracts 
of land which were given away to the set- 
tlers in lotteries, and in 1838 the Indians 
were removed from their ancient hunting 
grounds to their new homes in the west. 

Many Georgians served in the Mexi- 
can war. From 1847, there was an era 

_ of rapid development in the state. But in 
- 1860 war again laid its desolating hand. 
~The dark clouds of the War Between the 
States hung over Georgia, and on January 
19, 1861, Georgia seceded from the Union 
people cast their lot with the 
Confederacy. Georgia was left 
in 1865, was readmitted to the 
Nearly half 
a century then passed before the taxable 
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wealth was equal to that of 1860, but from 
= the Ashes of the Sixties arose a “New 


Civilization”. 


* * 


Our sketch this month is contributed by 


_ Mrs. Howard H. McCall, State Regent 


~ 1916-1918, Vice President General of the 


_ National Historical Magazine Committee. 
_ ‘She has always been very much interested 


_ in educational work; served for many years 
_ as a Trustee of the State Normal College of 
_ the State University System, and is now a 


trustee of the Tallulah Falls School, a 
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Clubs and of the Rabun-Gap-Nacoochee 
School for mountain girls and boys. 

She is a descendant of the Tidwell, West- 
moreland, Simmons, and Jones families of 
Virginia, the Judson, Wells, Shelton fami- 
lies of Connecticut, Thomas Hale of Mas- 
sachusetts, and is a descendant of Governor 
William Bradford of Plymouth. She is a 
Georgian by birth, her paternal ancestors 
coming to Georgia in 1784. Seven genera- 
tions of her family have lived in Georgia. 

She is the author of two genealogical 
books, McCall-Tidwell and Allied Families, 
and Roster of Revolutionary Soldiers in 
Georgia. 

* 

The Land Lottery system of Georgia 
played an important part in the early settle- 
ment of the state. Immediately after the 
Revolution, land grants were generously 
bestowed and very soon thereafter the 
Public Lands in various counties were of- 
fered through a lottery system as a source 
of raising revenue, public roads, buildings, 

These lotteries when published are the 
same general form. The land to be allotted 
was surveyed and lots numbered, certain 
numbers being reserved as “free” land. 
Foremost among the qualifications was 
service in the Revolution, service in the 
War of 1812, the Indian wars or “late 
war’. Each registrant was required to 
prove residence in the state for three years 
prior to his registration. The registrar or 
“Captain” of each district in each county 
filed the record of each applicant, showing 
eligibility to a claim for a free lot in the 
drawing. Then followed other qualifica- 
tions, one of which was illegitimacy, as 
“compensation for misfortune”. This last 
qualification appeared in the 1820 and 
in the first part of the 1827 lotteries, but 
does not appear later. 

In these lotteries were listed about 400 
Revolutionary soldiers and their widows 
in 1820; 3,000 in 1827 (first part) ; 600 in 
1827 (second part); 300 in 1831 and 300 
in 1838. 

Each day’s drawing was grouped under 
counties, and each name appears with 
eligibility qualifications, the name of the 
county Captain who made the registration 
in which the applicant resided, the lot dis- 
trict and section number drawn. 

Since the reading of the land lottery 
seems complicated, we explain as follows: 
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Land Lottery, 1827, page 169. 

Heading: Land Lottery Register No. 25 (Recorder 
office, published by Grantland & Orme, price 
$3.00). 

Note: Section 1 is Lee County; Section 2, Mus- 
cogee County; Section 3, Troup County; Sec- 
tion 4, Coweta; Section 5, Carroll. 

54th Day’s drawing (continued on page 12). 

Fortunate drawers, Esther McDonald, W.R.S.; 
Captains of District, Hicks; Number, Lot 61; 
District, 24th; Section, 2. 

Explanation: On the 54th day’s drawing, May 8, 
1827, Esther McDonald, widow of a Revolution- 
ary soldier, residing in Captain Hicks District 
of Pike County, drew lot 61 of 24th District, 
Section 2, of Muskogee County. 

The foregoing is positive proof of Revolu- 
tionary service of the husband of Esther 
McDonald. 

Another: Page 191, Wilkinson County, Number 
206: William Williams’ heirs, residing in Cap- 
tain Shows District of Wilkinson County, drew 
lot number 206 in the 17th District of Section 1, 
Lee County. 

Another: Cherokee Land Lottery in 1838, page 
155, Number 204: Philip Ware s.l.w., Ware’s, 
Coweta. 

Explanation: Philip Ware, soldier in late war, re- 
siding in Ware’s District, Coweta County, drew 
lot number 204 in 22nd District, 2nd Section, 
Cherokee Lands (Cass and Cherokee County 
now Bartow County). 

Another: Baldwin County, Number 207: Mary 
Ann Parsons, hus. ab., Lingo’s, 101-13-5. 

Explanation: Mary Ann Parsons, whose husband 
was absent from home, residing in Captain 
Lingo’s District of Baldwin County, drew lot 
number 101 in District 13 of Section 5, Carroll 
County. 


These several lottery lists form an ex- 
cellent Census report and assist in locating 
residence between the Census schedules. 
This sketch of Georgia Land Lotteries is 
contributed by Miss Martha Lou Houston, 
compiler of “Jones County Census Records 
of 1850”; “Land Lotteries of Oglethorpe 
& Hancock Counties 1804-6”; “600 Revo- 
lutionary Soldiers living in Georgia in 
1827-28”; “Land Lotteries of Georgia 
1827”. A native of Alabama; graduate of 


Georgia State College for Women and of . 


the University of Chicago, (B.S. Degree 
1912); for many years a teacher in high 
schools, Miss Houston is recognized as an 
authority on southern records. She now 
holds a position as genealogist on the staff 


of Registrar General, N. S. D. A. R. 


* * * 
Queries 


Queries must be typed double spaced on 
separate slips of paper and limited to two 
queries (a) and (b) of not more than 
sixty words each. Add name and address 
on same line following last query. We 
cannot “keep queries on file until space is 


available.” 


Only those queries conforming 
to above requirements will be published. 

The purpose of this section of the Genea- 
logical Department is mutual assistance to 
those seeking information on same or re- 
lated families. 

pondence regarding former queries 

cannot be answered by this department since 
no information is available prior te June, 


1938, after which date all is published. 


J-42. Kuhn-Berger.—Want birth and mar- 
riage record of Jacob Kuhn and Eve, or Eve Ann 

erger, sister of George (?) Berger, who owned 
a “tilt”? hammer near Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
during Revolution. Jacob was one of several chil- 
dren, had brother Michael; these two later went 
to Botetourt County, Virginia. Who were the 
other children? Mrs. P. B. Davis, 818 7th Street, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

J--42. (a) Cottingham-Snyder.—Want _par- 
entage and other data of George Cottingham, born 
October 1760, died August 1860; married Eliza- 
beth Snyder, born about 1780, died May 16, 1861. 
Both buried in Illinois. Coles County history says 
he has Revolutionary War record, but unable to 
find proof. He has 1812 war record, volunteered 
at Louisville, Kentucky, for which he received 
bounty land in Coles County. 

(b) Grant.—Margaret Grant married Andrew 
Cottingham, born July 21, 1805, son of George, 
on December 18, 1828, at New Albany, Indiana. 
Andrew died August 1869. Margaret had brother 
Jacob who married Harriet O , a sister who 
married a Mr. Potts. Want parentage and all 
data possible on Margaret Grant. To what branch 
of the Grant family did she belong? Mrs. Fred 
H. Cottingham, 420 Harrison Street, Charleston, 
Illinois. 

j--42. (a) Boulware.— Want ancestors of 
William Boulware born in Henry County, Ken- 
tucky, November 25, 1807, married Ann McPike, 
also born in Henry County, September 7, 1818. 
He had a brother Arch and sisters Rachel and 
Charity. They came to Missouri prior to the Civil 

ar. 

(b) Ford.—Want ancestors or any information 
of James Ford and his wife Ann (Cales) Ford 
of Rockingham County, Virginia. They lived on 
a farm near Lexington, had a large family, one 
son was David Jefferson Ford, born in same county, 
1807. Mrs. T. M. Boulware, 3650 Cottage Grove 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa. 

J--42. (a) MecCurdy.—Wanted ancestry of 
James McCurdy, born August 30, 1807, married 
1830, Matilda Koch, daughter, Jacob and Eliza- 
beth Wright Koch of Adams County, Pennsyl- 
vania. Lived Holmes County, Ohio, 1838-1846, 
Kentucky and Illinois, until death 1858. Prob- 
ably connected with Tucker, Fickes, Slagle, 
O’Blenis, Bales families, Adams County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

(b) Graves.— Wanted parentage Richard 
Graves, born 1773, died 1849, and Cassandra 
Driggers, his wife, born 1790, died 1871, buried 
White County, Illinois. Children: Polly, Nelson, 
James, Richard born 1815, died 1877, married 
Sarah, daughter John Elliot. Lived Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Illinois. Mrs. W. T. McCune, 1612 
South Glenwood, Springfield, Illinois. 

J-°42. (a) Rundall. — Lieutenant Reuben 
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r oe (Rundle), born July 14, 1735, at Green- died at Hebron, New York, March 2, 1855. Chil- 


wich, Connecticut; married there 1754 Amy ——-. dren were: Sarah, Daniel and Henry. Mrs. W. O. 

-. . He died February 11, 1815 at Greenwich. Her Bradbury, Wapato, Route 2, Washington. 
“ surname and ancestry desired with dates. Is there J-°42. (a) Parr.—Want names of the parents 

Revolutionary service on her line? Children were: of Revolutionary War soldier Moses Parr, who 
4 Amy, Lt. Reuben, Jr., Shadrach, Deborah, Samuel, was born in South Kingston, Rhode Island, in 
7 Hannah and Jonathan. 1738, died in Alburg, Vermont, 1806. 
(b) Blakeslee.—Wante1 ancestry with Revo- (>) Sweet.—Want names of parents of 


lutionary data of Anna Blakeslee, born 1782, Hannah Sweet, wife of Thomas Parr, the son of 
married at old Blakeslee Homestead, Granville, Moses Parr. This couple with their family of 
New York, January 7, 1802, to Jacob Braymer, children moved to Bombay, New York, in 1825. 
born February 8, 1779, in New York City. She Mrs. Ruth Parr Griffin, 6 Walton Street, Alex- 
at Hebron, New York, January 25, 1857. He andria Bay, New York, 
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BY AUSTIN DOBSON - 


Because you passed, and now are not,— 
Because, in some remoter day, 
Your sacred dust from doubtful spot 
Was blown of ancient airs away,— 
Because you perished,—must men say : 
Your deeds were naught, and so profane 
Your lives with that cold burden? Nay, 
The deeds you wrought are not in vain! 


Though it may be, above the plot 
That hid your once imperial clay, 
No greener than o’er men forgot 
The unregarding grasses sway ;— 
Though there no sweeter is the lay 
Of careless bird,—though you remain 
Without distinction of decay,— 
The deeds you wrought are not in vain! 


No. For while yet in tower or cot 
Ycur story stirs the pulses’ play; 
And men forget the sordid lot— 
The sordid care, of cities gray :— 
While yet, be-set in homelier fray, 
They learn from you the lesson plain . 
That Life may go, so Honor stay,— 
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THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF THE DAUGHTERS - 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


(Organized—October 11, 1890) 
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ALABAMA 
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Ave., Mobile. 
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St., Birmingham. 
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State Regent—Mns. 7 E. Woodlawn Ave., 
Danville. 
State Vice Regent—Mus. Ivon Jerrreys, 205 Franklin Road, 
Glencoe. 
INDIANA 
State Regent—Mnus. LaFaverte LeVan Porter, 600 Ridge 
Ave., Greencastle. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. Jay 


Hanotp Grimes, 157 W. 


i Marion St., Danville. 
IOWA 
State Regent—Mas. T. B. Tunxocxmonton, 919 45th St., Des 
Moines. 


State Vice Regent—Mas. Acexanven S. Exper, 21 Gilman 
Terrace, Sioux City. 
KANSAS 

State Regent—Mas. A. J. Bencen, Box 379, Arkansas City. 


State Vice Regent—Mus. Ror Vacentine Sunewoer, Ash- 
land. 
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KENTUCKY 4 
State Regent—Mnrs. Cronce Hawes, Pleasant Hill Farm, 


Maceo. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Wittiam Davin Carrirusrs, 1937 
Frankfort Ave., Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 

State Regent—Mrs. Tuomas 
Charles St., Baton Rouge. 

State Vice Regent—Mnas. Rosert 53 
Vernon Place, New Orleans. 


MAINE 
State Regent—Mrs. Antuur N. Gostine, RFD#7, Gardiner. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Leroy Hussgy, 20 Bangor St., 
Augusta. 
MARYLAND 
State Regent—Mnrs. Gronce Hamitton Starr, 2411 Talbot 
Road, Baltimore. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Hilton St., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
State Regent—Mns. Freverick G. Smita, 
Ave., Somerville. 
State Vice Regent--Mns. Hersert E. McQuesten, 104 High 
St., North Andover. 
MICHIGAN 
State Regent—Mnrs. Osmonv Dore Heavennricn, 1504 Green- 
wood Ave., Jackson. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Laura Crarx Coox, 172 Hillsdale 
St., Hillsdale. 
MINNESOTA 
State Regent—Miss Neti L. Sioan, Chisago City. 
State Wice Regent—Miss Lovise Burwett, Minnetonka 
Mills, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI 
State Regent—Mnrs. Hanun Garpner, East Beach, Gulfport. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Mercatre, 204 So. Hinds, 
Apt. B, Greenville. 


MISSOURI 
State Regent—Mus. Foster Botton McHenry, Green Berry 
Road, Jefferson City. 


Frankuin Moopy, 201 St. 


Warren Means, 3102 


145 Highland 


State Vice Regent—Mrs. James A. Weaver, Broadview 
Farms, New London. 

MONTANA 

State Regent—Mrs. Lewis D. Smrrn, 130 S. Third St., 
Livingston. 

State Vice Regent—Mrs. Juriws G. Rettscu, 323 Holter 
St., Helena. 

NEBRASKA 


State Regent—Mnrs. Rosert Anmstronc, 645 So. 
17th St., Lincoln. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Anno Atsert Baton, Platte Center. 


NEVADA 
State Regent—Mas. B. R. Avpensrooxe, 867 S. Virginia St., 
Reno. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. W. J. Atkinson, 321 9th St., 
Sparks. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Regent—Mas. Rosert F. Crossy, Derry. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Eowarp D. Sronrs, 112 Pleasant 
St., Concord. 


NEW JERSEY 
State Regent—Mrs. Raymonv C. Goovrettow, 115 S. King- 
man Road, South Orange. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Epwarp 
Titusville Road, Pennington. 


NEW MEXICO 
State Regent—Mas. Joun D. Brown, Box 644, Clovis. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Daviw Cuavez, 130 E. Buena Vista 
Ave., Santa Fe. 


NEW YORK 
State Regent—Mas. Stantey Torre Mantove, 360 
penter Ave., Newburgh. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Evia Stannanv Ginson, 396 Porter 
Ave.. Buffalo. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mas. Josern Simpson Sirvensteen, Brevard. 
State Vice Regent—Miss Gentrupe Srracug Carraway, 7 

Broad New Bern. 


St., 


Frankuin Ranvowrn, 


Car- 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


State Regent—Mars. Eowin G. Crarr, 623 S. 8th St., Fargo. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Haney J. Wuensencen, 21 Sixth 
Ave., W., Dickinson. 
OHIO 
State Regent—Mrs. Atonzo Hatuaway Dunnam, 318 Graf- 
ton Ave., Dayton. 


State Vice Regent—Mas. James B. Patron, 2215 Bryden 


Road, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
27th St., Tulsa. 
State Vice Regent—Maus. Ricnanp R. Owens, 2229 N. W. 

25th St., Oklahoma City. 


Natnan Russett Parrerson, 1223 E. 


OREGON 
State Regent—Mas. Wutiam Horsrart, 1007 S. Second St., 
Marshfield. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. Siwney Evcene 7637 
S. E. 3lst Ave., Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
State Regent—Mrs. Starx Tompxins, 116 Han- 


over St., Wilkes-Barre. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Davin Hicsy, 222 W. 
7th St., Erie. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
State Regent—Miss Brapitey Suetvon, 1903 N. 49th 
St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
2137, Manila. 
RHODE ISLAND 
State Regent—Mars. 
Providence. 


Maser R. Cantson, P. O. Box 


T. Cuase, 209 Point St., 


State Vice Regent—Maus. Howann B. Gornam, 290 Doyle 
Ave., Providence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Regent—Mrs. Marsuatt Pinckney Onn, 725 W. 
Market St., Anderson. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. E. C. vonTrescxow, Camden. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Regent—Mnrs. 
Ave., Pierre. 
State Vice Regent—Manas. Joun A. Wison, 
N. W., Aberdeen. 
TENNESSEE 
State Regent—Mars. 


Dean Wave Loucks, 410 W. Capitol 
10 Sth Ave., 


Harvie Lameeta, Shepard 


Place, Belle Meade Park, Nashville. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Witttam Benton Carten, Cooke- 
ville. 
TEXAS 
State Regent—Mrs. Epwin Stanton Lammers, P. 0. Box 5, 
Alamo. 
State Vice Regent—-Mnus. Gus Lee Forp, 3412 Haynie Ave., 
allas. 
UTAH 
State Regent—Mans. Anne Frercuer Rutievce, 265 Ist Ave., 
Salt Lake City. 
4 State Vice Regent—Mars. Daviw L. Panmiery, 6 Fouts Apts., 
Price. 


HONORARY OFFICERS ELECTED FOR LIFE 


Honorary Presidents General 


VERMONT 
State Regent—Mrs. Bianey Wallingford. 
State Vice Regent—Mrs. Donato Sreane Bethel. 

VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mars. Bruce D. 

versity P. O., Charlottesville. 
State Vice Regent—Murs. Franx G. Berryman, Smithfield. 


Biol Bidg., Uni- 


WASHINGTON 
State Regent—Mars. Starx Suexman, 709 University Ave., 
Walla Walla. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Pavut Stillwaters, 
Burton. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
State Regent—Mnus. 
herdstown. 
State Vice Regent—Mnrs. 
Road Morgantown. 


WISCONSIN 
State Regent—Mas. Vincent W. Koca, 
Janesville. 
State Vice Regent—Miss 
Church St., Beloit. 


WYOMING 
State Regent—Maus. Frev L. Wares, Thermopolis. 
State Vice Regent—Mars. lavinc Evcene Crank, 
Wolcott St., Casper. 
CANAL ZONE 
Mrs. Raten F. Scunett, Box 355, Balboa Heights (Chapter 
Regent). 
CHINA 
State Regent—Mas. A. 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City, New York. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Roy P. Roserts, P. O. Box 138, 
Montrose, Colorado. 


Wusow H. S. Ware, Box 65, Shep- 


T. Sister, 301 Wagner 


1009 Oakland Ave., 


Marcaret Goonwin, 745 


912 S. 


CUBA 
State Regent—Mas. G. Hangs, The Argonne, 
1629 Columbia Rd. bi 


D. C. 
Geonce A. Curry, Calle Primera, 
Marianao, Havana. 


State 
ly San Antonio, LaLisa, 


ENGLAND 


State Regent—Mnus. W. Lutinc, Newlands, 19 
Dover Park Drive, Roehampton, London, S.W. 15. 
State Vice Regent—Mas. Penistone Davis, Box 


614, Woodstown, N. J. 


FRANCE 
State Regent—Mas. Cwances Crame Perrin, 30 El Cerrito 
Road, San Mateo, Calif. 
State Vice Regent—Vacant. 


PUERTO RICO 


Mas. Jutio Mercavo, 3 Calle Cordero, Santurce (Chapter 
Regent). 
GERMANY 
Mrs. Friepricn Eicuserc, Route 1, Williamsport, Md. 
(Chapter Regent). 
ITALY 
Mas. Granam Kemrer, Orange, Virginia (Chapter Regent). 


Mrs. Georce Maynaro Minor Mas. Grace L. H. Brosseau Mas, A. Becker 
East Meadows, Litchfield, Conn. North St., Greenwich, Conn. 77 Prospect St., Summit, N. J “y 
Mas. Anrnony Warne Cook Mas. Lowett Frercnen Hosant Mas. Henry M. Ronent, Ja. 
“Waylona,” Cooksburg, Pa. ixie 2912 Vernon Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 53 Southgate Ave., Annapolis, Md. 
Mas. Russetn Wutiam Macna 
178 Madison Ave., Holyoke, Mass. 
Honorary Vice Presidents General 
Mas. Burrerwortn, 1923 Mas. Howarv L. Hopcxtns, 1935 Mas. Eomunn P. Moony, 1939 
Hillcrest, Moline, Mlinois 18M) Kal Rd., Washi D.C. 1106 Jefferson Street, 
Mrs. Tuomas Krre, 1927 Mas. Cuartes Beacn Boorue, 1938 Wilmington, Del. 
. 192 Chelsea Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 2036 Oak St., South Pasadena, Calif. Mas. Geranv L. Scmuvuvier, 1940 
Mas. Joun Lamitaw Buer, 1933 Mas. Wa. N. Revwotps, 1938 1420 Logan St., Denver, Colo. 


Litehfield, Conn. Tanglewood’ 
Mrs. Henny Bourne Jor, 1935 
299 Lake Shore Road, 


2 Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 


REAL 


Mrs. 


Mas. James B. Caanxsnmaw, 
3128 Fairfield Ave., 

Mas. Tuomas J. Mautorn, 1942 
Pickens, South Carolina. 


HONORARY MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
DAUGHTER OF MAN WHO SERVED IN THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE 


*, Winston-Salem, N. C. Mas. Vavenr, 1940 
1939 908 Main St., Point Pleasant, W. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Mas. Frank M. Dick, 1941 


Annis Grecony, 608 Packer St., 


“Dunmovin,”” Cambridge, Md. 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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National President 
Mrs. Louise Mosetey HEATON 
National Chaplain 
Mrs. Henry Bourne Joy 
National Recording Secretary 
Mrs. CuHarces Haic 
National Organizing Secretary 
Mrs. Cart H. Giroux 
National Corresponding Secretary 
Mrs. B. Harrison Linco 


Mrs. Larz ANDERSON, Mass., 1937 


Duncan Situ D. A. R. Scxoot... 
Tamassee D. A. R. ScHoot. 


* AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE 
*Berea COoLLece 

Bivue Rince Inpustriat ScHOOL.......... 
Carr Creek Community Center, INc.... 
SETTLEMENT SCHOOL........... 
*Lincotn Memoriat UNIversity 
*Maryvit_e COoLLece 
*NorRTHLAND COLLEGE 
Pine Mountain SETTLEMENT Scuoot 


* These are the Colleges. a 


National Society Children of the American Revolution 


_ Memorial Continental Hall 
Washington, D. C. 


Miss MARGARET Loturop, Calif., 1937 
Mrs. Frank S. Ray, Maryland, ‘1941 


.Mr. Marvin O. Baxter....... Grant, Alabama 


..Dr. Francis S. Hutchins 


_Mr. W. T. Francis 
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— 


National Treasurer — - 
Mrs. Ray E. Browne 


National Registrar 4 
Mrs. CATHERINE B. STRONG 


National Assistant Registrar ; 
National Historian 
Mrs. Harry Metvitte Howarp 


National Librarian-Curator 
Mrs. Epmunp Burke BALL 


National Vice Presidents 
Mrs. Siwney H. Mrver (Conn.) Mrs. Aubert E. Jenner, Jr. (Ill.) 4 
Mrs. Harotp Brooks Carpner (N. Y.) Mrs. Reusen Knicut (Neb.) 
Mrs. I. (N. J.) Mrs. Ricnarp N. GraMMER (Texas) 
Mrs. Husert Patterson (N. C.) Mrs. Frank ANnpreEws (New Mexico) 
Miss Lota Witson (S. C.) i Mrs. Howarp P. Arnest (Oregon) 
Honorary National Presidents 
Mrs. Josian A. VAN OrsDEL Mrs. C. A. SwANN SINCLAIR 
Mrs. Percy Epwarps Quin Mrs. H. Poucu 
Mrs. Samuet SHaw ARENTZ Mrs. JoHN Morrison Kerr 
Honorary National Vice Presidents 4 
H. Poucn, President General, D. A. R. 
Strertinc F, Mutz, President General, S. A. R. > 


(Elected for five years) 


Mrs. Horace Towner, Iowa, 1940 
Mrs. Lawrence H. Ou tRoLLO, Calif., 1939 
Mrs. Cuartes S. Groves, D. C., 1940 2 : 


D. A. R. SCHOOLS 


Mr. Ralph H. Cain.......... Tamassee, South Cudies 


APPROVED SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Dr. C. S. McGown 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
.. Berea, Kentucky 
Dr. George P. Mayo........ Bris, Virginia 7 
re Carr Creek, Kentucky 

Mr. Lemuel Sanford......... Marlborough, Massachusetts 
Miss May Stone .. Hindman, Kentucky 
Miss Clemmie J. Henry 
John A. Reuling, President .. 


Gordon Keown, Actg. Dir. Mount Berry, Georgia 
Dr. Mary Martin Sloop...... Crossnore, North Carolina 
Dr. Stewart W. McClelland 

William D. Webb, Aetg. Dir. 


.. Maryville, Tennessee 


Harrogate, Tennessee 0 
Ashland, Wisconsin 

Pine Mountain, Kentucky 
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National Chairmen of National 
Committee Chairman and Address 
Advancement of American Music. ..Mrs. Water M. Berry, Rt. 5, Box 870, Memphis, Tenn. im 
Mrs. Loren Epcar Rex, 1326 18th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 
EEE Horace Jackson Cary, 602 W. 27th St., Kearney, Nebr. _ 
Approved Schools ...............-Muiss Harriet Simons, 301 Division St., Marshall, Mich. 
Caroline E. Holt Scholarship Fund. BrapLey SHELDON, 1903 N. 49th St., 
Miss A. Street, 259 Canner St., New Haven, Conn, 
American Red Cross............. Mrs. B. H. Geactey, 1115 S. Genesee Drive, Lansing, Mich. 
Correct Use of the Flag............Muss ExizasetH M. Barnes, The Kennedy-Warren, Wash- a 
ington, D. C. 
D. A. R. Good Citizenship Pilgrimage . Mrs. Joun T. Garpner, R. F. D. No. 2, East Greenwich, R. bs i 
D. A. R. Manual for Citizenship... .. . Miss Heten M. McMackin, 413 N. Broadway, Salem, ill. 
D. A. R. Museum..................Mnrs. C. Epwarp Murray (of Trenton, N. J.), Memorial 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
D. A. R. Student Loan Fund....... —_. Eucene Norrveet Davis, 1005 Colonial Ave., Norfolk, 
Ellis Island—Angel Island......... Mes “Maurice D. Farrar, 90 Hillside Ave., Glen Ridge, N. J. We 
Filing and Lending Bureau... ..... Mrs. Flora Knapp Dickinson (of New York City), Memo- 
rial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C ~! 
Genealogical Records ............ Dr. JEAN STEPHENSON, The Conard, 13th & I Sts., Wash. a 
ington, D. C 
Mrs. W. 77 Pine Grove Avenue, Sum- 
mit, N. J. 
Good Citizenship Pilgrims Clubs... . Mrs. ‘Artuur J. Raun, 113 Hawthorne St., Lewistown, Mont. is 
Historical Research .............. Mrs. FrepericK ALFRED WALLIs (of Paris, Ky.), Memerial 
Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 7 
Junior American Citizens..........Mrs. Asa Foster HARSHBARGER, 1114 S. Sherbourne Drive, _ 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Junior Membership ..............Mrs. Frank L. Harris, 936 Park Avenue, Racine, Wis. 
Miss Etuet M. Martin, 4527 30th St.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 
National Defense ‘Through Patriotic 
Mrs. E. THomas Boyp, 1313 Clarkson St., Denver, Colo. 
National Historical Magazine... ....Mrs. C. A. SWANN Sinciair, 305 W. Braddock Road, Alex- 
andria, Va. 
Assistant to Chairman, Mrs. S. H. Dykstra, 4636 North 
Spring Road, Arlington, Va. 
National Membership .............Mrs. Eowarp W. Coocn (of Cooch’s Bridge, Del.), Memo- 
rial Continental Hall. Washington, D 
Press Relations .................. Mrs. Joun Baytey O’Brien, 25 Parkview Ave., Bronxville, 
New York. 
Mrs. Myrtie M. Lewis, 80-90 Eighth Ave., New York City. 
Real Daughters ..................Mrs. J. Harris BaucumMan, 518 Magnolia Ridge, Baton 
Rouge, La. 
Mrs. Rex Hays Ruoapes, 3228 Cleveland Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Mrs. JuLian G. Box 56-a, Fairfax, Virginia. 
Mrs. F. Braptey Reyno.ps, 36 Avon Road, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Railroad Transportation ........... Mrs. Witsur Jonnson, 1739 No. Penn St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Administrative Committees 


Committee Chairman and Address 
Executive ............ Mrs. Witttam H. Poucn, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Board of Consultants... Honorary Presidents General, Mrs. Geornce MAyNarp Minor, Mrs. An- 
THONY Wayne Cook, Mrs. G. L. H. Brosseau, Mrs. Lowett FLETCHER 
Hopart, Mrs. Russert Witttam Macna, Mrs. A. Becker, 
Mrs. Henry M. Rosenrt, Jr. 


Mrs. FLoyp Bennison, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mrs. Reusen E. Knicut, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Printing .............Mnrs. Josepn G. Forney, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

Buildings and Grounds. . Mrs. CHArLes Carrot Hatc, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 

it Sear Mrs. L. M. Letsenrinc, 1777 Church St., Washington, D. C. 

Parliamentarian ...... Mrs. Jonn Tricc Moss, 6017 Enright Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 

D. A. R. Handbook... . Mrs. Josepx G. Forney, 85 Spencer Avenue, Lancaster, Penna. 


Co Mrs. Samut EL James CAMPBELL, Memorial Continental Hall, Washington, D. C. 
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1942 
SEPTEMBER 
27—Seventh Day Adventists. 


OCTOBER 


4—Jeanette MacDonald. 
4—=—Seventh Day Adventists. 
_ §—The Passion Play (Matinee and Evening). 


6 —The Passion Play (Matinee and Evening). 
7—The Passion Play (Matinee and Evening). 
8—The Passion Play (Matinee and Evening). 
9—The Passion Play (Matinee and Evening). 

10—The Passion Play (Matinee and Evening). 
11—The Passion Play (Matinee) 

11—Seventh Day Adventists. 

12—The Passion Play (Matinee and Evening). 
13—The Passion Play (Matinee and Evening). 
14—The Passion Play (Matinee and Evening). 
15—The Passion Play (Matinee and Evening). 
16—The Passion Play (Matinee and Evening). 
18—Christian Science Lecture. 
18—Seventh Day Adventists. 
20—Philadelphia Orchestra. 
25—Seventh Day Adventists. 


NOVEMBER 


1—Don Cossack Chorus. 
1—Seventh Day Adventists 
8—National Symphony Orchestra. 
8—Seventh Day Adventists. 
11—National Symphony Orchestra. 
13—National Geographic Society. 
15—Serge Rachmaninoff. 
15—Seventh Day Adventists. 
18—Ballet Theatre 
19—Ballet Theatre. 
20—National Geographic Society. 
22—National Symphony Orchestra. 
22—Seventh Day Adventists. 
25—National Symphony Orchestra. 
27—National Geographic Society. 
29—Seventh Day Adventists. 


DECEMBER 


1—Philadelphia Orchestra. 

4—National Geographic Society. 

6—Fritz Kreisler. 

6—Seventh Day Adventists. 
11—National Geographic Society. 
13—National Symphony Orchestra. 
13—Seventh Day Adventists. 
16—National Symphony Orchestra. 
18—National Geographic Society. 
20—National Symphony Orchestra. 


20—Seventh Day Adventists. 

JANUARY 

4—Philadelphia Opera Company. 

5—Philadelphia Opera Company. 

6—Philadelphia Opera Company. 
8— National Geographic Society. 
10—National Symphony Orchestra. 


_ CONSTITUTION HALL 
Season 1942-43 


FOR INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE ABOVE, ADDRESS 
FRED E. HAND, Managing Director, 


JANUAR Y—Continued 


15—National Geographic Society. 
17—Jascha Heifetz. = 
18—National Symphony Orchestra. 
20—-National Symphony Orchestra. 
21—National Symphony Orchestra. 
22—National Geographic Society. J 7 
24—Helen Traubel. 
29—National Geographic Society. 

31—National Symphony Orchestra. 


FEBRUARY 


3—National Symphony Orchestra. 
5—National Geographic Society. 
7—Vladimir Horowitz. 
9—Philadelphia Orchestra. 
12—National Geographic Society. 
14—National Symphony Orchestra. 
17—National Symphony Orchestra. 
18—Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. 
19—National Geographic Society. 
21—Gladys Swarthout. 
22—George Washington University. 
26—National Geographic Society. 
28—National Symphony Orchestra. 


MARCH 


2—Philadelphia Orchestra. 
3—Monte Carlo Ballet Russe. 
4—Monte Carlo Ballet Russe. 
5—National Geographic Society. 
7—John Charles Thomas. 
10—National Symphony Orchestra. 
12—National Geographic Society. 
14—National Symphony Orchestra. 
17—National Symphony Orchestra. 
19—National Geographic Society. 
20—National Symphony Orchestra. 
21—National Symphony Orchestra. 
26—National Geographic Society. 
28—Jose Iturbi. 
30—Philadelphia Orchestra. 


APRIL 
2—National Geographic Society. 


4—Christian Science Lecture. 
11—Arturo Rubenstein. 


18—D. A. R. Congress. 
19—D. A. R. Congress. 
20—D. A. R. Congress. 
21—D. A. R. Congress. 
22—D. A. R. Congress. 
23—D. A. R. Congress. 
24—D. A. R. Congress. 


MAY 


5—National Folk Festival. 
6—National Folk Festival. 
7—National Folk Festival. 
8—National Folk Festival. 


JUNE 


2—George Washington University. 
11—Columbus University. 
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AVY Day, October 27, will be of spe- 

cial significance to all Americans this 
year because of the splendid exploits of 
this right arm of defense since December 
7, 1941, and because of the mobilization of 
women into its ranks for the first time in 
history. 

Already these women members of the 
Naval Service have proven their devotion 
to its interests. 

The nation rejoices that the head of the 
WAVES, as the women members of the 
Navy are called, is the capable Lt. Com- 
mander Mildred McAfee who left her post 
as President of Wellesley College for this 
purpose. 

In her attractive uniform Lt. Com- 
mander McAfee is part of the throng of 
navy officers who work day and night to 
carry on the traditions of high efficiency 
true of navy personnel since the early days 
of national existence. 

Speaking of her new task Lt. Commander 
McAfee said the other day to your Editor 
that she was proud of the officers and 
women who were working under her 
command. 

She is proud, too, of the fact that, unlike 
the women of her sister service the Army 
WAACs, the Navy WAVES are in the 
Navy instead of with it. 

So when we celebrate Navy Day this 
year let us include in our thoughts of our 
gallant Navy fighting the cause of de- 
mocracy in every corner of the world the 
valiant women who also serve in the Navy. 
They are akin, these WAVES, to the pio- 
neer women of the nation who were found- 
ing mothers of the country. 

Civilians must do their part in keeping 
daily life as nearly normal as possible. 
All of us must do our part in this, bearing 
hardships cheerfully and doing our part 
in the giant national task. 

From month to month your Editor with 
the assistance of those who aid us is doing 
her utmost to get this Magazine out on 
time or as nearly so as possible. 

Therefore, | must ask that all matter for 
issues be in my hands not later than the 


Editorially Speaking 


Otherwise it cannot be used in the fol- 
lowing number, and must await its chance 
in successive numbers. 

That is to say, all material for the De- 
cember issue must be in my hands not later 
than October 30th. 

There will be no exceptions to this rule. 

The November issue of the NATIONAL 
HistoricaL Macazine will return to its 
eighty-page size. By reducing the num- 
ber of pages during the summer months 
more than $2000 was saved and yet all 
necessary news of the Society was printed 
and we have received much praise for those 
summer issues and the interesting articles 
they contained. 

With fewer meetings the Nationa His- 
TORICAL MacazINeE will prove to be more 
and more of a link between our members 
and the Society. 

Please submit entries to the D. A. R. Lit- 
erary Contest. The winning story each 
month wins its writer $10, a good start 
on a war bond, and the best poem wins $5 
monthly. 

What our readers say: 


“How a working member of the D. A. R. 
can get along without the Nationat His- 
TORICAL MAGAZINE is a problem to me. It 
helps me by keeping me in touch with the 
progress of the Society. I could not do 
without it and enclosed please find my 
check for renewal. 


* 


“IT enjoy so much the new series con- 


"ducted under your D. A. R. Literary Con- 


test. It is fine to know that many of our 

own members are contributing to the merit 

of the MAGAZINE. 
“We read the 


Contest 


entries every 
month at the Chapter meetings. They in- 


spire our own members to try to win a 
place in the contest. Keep it up.” 

Have you renewed your subscription 
yet? We are counting on renewals to keep 
the Macazine going. Every subscription 
is precious this year. 

With best wishes for all, 

Your Editor, ap 
EvIsaBeETH Por, 


* 
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“GENEALOGICAL SERVICE 
WITH CITED AUTHORITY” 


(American and Foreign) 
BY 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL COMPANY, INC. 


GENEALOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS 
80-90 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Continuing a half century of work in Family Research, 
Coats of Arms, Privately Printed Volumes 
Under the direction of M. M. LEWIS 


Publishers of the Quarterly ‘“‘AMERICANA*’—Illustrated 
One of the Leading Historical and Genealogical Magazines 
Correspondence or interviews may be arranged in al! parts 

of the United States 


and HARD-TO-FIND BOOKS 
OUT-OF-PRINT supplied; family histories, gen- 
ealogies, and town histories supplied; magazine back num- 
bers, etc. All subjects, all languages. Send us your list of 
wants—no obligation. We report promptly. lowest prices. 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 W. 48th St. Dept. N. New York 
We can supply all looks reviewed on these pages at 
publishers prices postpaid. WE ALSO BUY OLD BOOKS. 


Columbia 8705 Established 1891 


GEORGE PLITT, SR. 


Interior and Exterior Painting, Paperhanging 
Upholstering, Furniture, Carpets, Draperies, 
@ Window Shades, Window Laces, Slip Covers 
Repairing and Storage of Rugs and Draperies 
2434 18th Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. 


The National 
Metropolitan Bank 
of Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
C. F. Jacossen, President 
Oldest National Bank in the 
District of Columbia 


OFFICIAL D. A. R. FLAGS 


National, State and Chapter, American and State Flags, 
Badges, Banners and supplies for all organizations. 


Write for prices 
THE CINCINNATI REGALIA CO, 
145 W. 4th St. Cincinnati, 0. 


1814—128 years old—1942 


15th Street-—Opposite United States Treasury 
* * * * 
Comp.Lete BANKING 
AND 
Trust SERVICE 
* * * * 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FROM OUR PRESSES 
= 


Judd & Detweiler, Inc. 


Printers and Publishers 


NO PRINTING JOB TOO SMALL 
NONE TOO LARGE 


FLORIDA AVE. & ECKINGTON PLACE 
WASHINGTON DC 


| WINS 
| 
pp 
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| 
| 


